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THE SEA UNICORN. 

This imineDse fifeh, wbicii is found in the 
Northern Seas, measures from 20 to 30 feet 
in length, exclusive of the weapon or hortt in 
front of its head, which is from five to eight feet 
long. Sometimes the animal has two weapons. 
The head is small in proportion to the size of the 
body, and the fins are also small ; there i^ not 
any fin on the back. The skin is white, varie- 
gated with numerous black spots, on the upper 
part of the body. ^ 

Such are the size and bulk, and so power- 
ful, are the muscles of these animals, that they 
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Are Me in thftir own ele'ineint, io moTe, in all 
directions/ with astonishing velocity. The 
weapon, which projects sometimes to the length 
of six or eight feet, from their upper jaw, is 
one of the most formidabie that can be imagined; 
it is as straight as an arrow ; aBoat the thickness 
of the small of a mau^s leg, wreathed in main 
ner we sometimes/see twisted bars of iron ; it 
tapers to a sharp point, and is whiter, heavier. 
And harder than ivory. When urged with all 
their foroe^ it will pene^ate even into the solid 
timbers' of a ship.; and the body of nd' atiimal 
whatever is sufficiently hard to resist its effects. 
This weapon is not a horn, but is a, species of 
tosk^ in its substance iRrt^ greatly unlike the tusks 
of the elephant. As ^ivory} it is, however, 
much more valuable than these, from the cir- 
cumstances of its being Jmirder, and capable of 
receiving a much higher polish. Notwithstand'^ 
ing^ll tiiese appointments for combat, tb^se long 
and pointed tusks, ama^ting strength, and qir- 
^quaUc^ swi/tnessf the Sea Unicom is one of thB 
most harmless and peaceable inhabitants of the 
ocean; ..it is seen i^onstaotly and inoffensiveiy 
sporting among the other great monsterr of the 
deep, no way. attempting to injure them, but 
pleased in their ooiiipany« Wherever it is seen, 
the Whala is shortly after seen to follow. 

The detached weapons of Sea Unicorns 
aiie considered, ^ by nuuny ibf the curious^ to 
be the horns o^^ that generally esteemed^ fa- 
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bulous quadruped, the Unicorn. These hare 
occasionally been found broken short off, and 
deeply buried in the keels and bottoms of 
vessels; and even in the bodies of some of 
the largest species of Whales, which either 
accident or design may have led the Sea 
Unicorn to plunge against. 

The principal food of the Sea Unicorn con- 
sists of small fish, and a species of soft jelly-fike 
animal called cuttle-fish : the homy jaws of tfie 
lattei* have sometimes been found in diefir sto« 
machs in immense quantity. They usuaHy swim 
in troops ; and are found in most parts of tile 
Northern Ocean. The Greenlaaders pur* 
sue and kill them on account of their oil, 
for domestic joses; they use their flesh, for 
food, and their teeth as articles of traffic. 
Whenever they are attacked, they crowd together 
in such a manner, that they are mutually eipbar- 
rassed by their tusks or horns By these, they 
are often locked together, and are prevented 
from sinking to the bottom. It seld^pa happens, 
therefore, but the fishermen make sure Af one 
or two of the hindmost, vfhidi Very weU r«;^vard 
their trouble. 

Ap individual of this species, twen^y*five 
feet in length, wzis stranded near f r^gtone in 
Boston d^eps, Liiicolnshire, in Englai^, in the 
month of February,. 1800; and ancfther, ab^ut 
18 feet in length, waa ca^t ashore and p^k§n 
alive, not far from Bostonj a few years before, 
B 
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OF TKE GREAT WHALE. 

Nature's strange work, vast whales of diflferent form. 
Toss up the troubled flood, and are themselves a storm ; 
Uncototh the sight, -when they, in dreadful play, 

, Pificbirge their nostr^^ and refund a sea ; 

, Or angry lash 4he foiun with hideous sound, 
Aad scatter nil the Wa^ry dust around. 
Feivlast and fierod, dest^uctiTe monarchs roll, 

• lagulf the ish, mid drtre the flying shoal, 
la deepest seas, t^ese livinf isles appear, 
And deepAt seas can scArce dieir pressore bear : 
Their bulk woald more tbau fill the sht^vy strait, 

' And fathom'd depths would yield fayenenth their weight. 

Whales are the object of eager pursuit by 
tlte inhabitants of various natrons, on account, 
print^ipally, of the oil or blubber which their 
bodies yieW in enormous quantity ; and the 
whaMone of which their jaws consist, and 
whidfa suppto, in tfaiese animals, the place of 
teeth in oatohiog and securing their food. 

TblGRRAT Whale is believed to be the 
largest of all liring creatures* It usually mea- 
sures from fi Illy to a hundred feet in length, and 
' some individuals have been taken of eTen consi- 
derably greater length than this. The head. 
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. which jOBStitutet mearhr ,a third of the wbde 

^ bulk, is from 1 5 to 30. feet long, and is , fl^ttish 
above. Th^ mouth is exceedingly large^ stretoh- 

\ ing almost as far ])ick as the eyes. Tl^ ^ngue 
is very soft, being composed alniost entirely of 

' fat ; and it adheres, by its under surface, to the 
lower jaw : the gullet scarcely exceeds four 
inches in width. The eyes, which are not 
larger than those of an ox, are placed at a 

great distance from each other, on the sides of 
le head, in the most convenient situation pos- 
sible for the animaPs seeing round about him* 
The skin is about an inch thick, and the outer 
or scarf skin about the thickness of parchment, 
and very smooth. Under the skin lies the 
blubber, which is from 8 to 12 inches thick : 
this, when the animal is in health, is of a beau- 
tiful yellow colour. The tail is about 24 feet 
broad, of a half-moon shape, and h lies flat on 
the water. Whales have no teeth either in their 
upper or under jaw, but in place of these, the upper 
jaw 18 furnished with a horny substance called 
whalebone. On the top of the head, there is a 
round opening or breathing hole, with a double 
orifice, through which they spout the sea- 
water. 

The muscular powers of these animals are 

so great, that a blow of their immense tail is at 

' any time &(ufficient to upset a tolerably large boat ; 

and, when struck upon the surface of the ocean, 

to make the water fly with tremendous noise, in 

b2 
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^duredtidni. Tftej ale^^ to throw out wAter 
froiD thi brc^thinfg hulet ito lh«ir ^tiaidy to Ihe 
1veig%t «f rai9^r\y forty i'eet, with «atb a nofse, 
^i!^ it nmrri'Kkci a hic^low wind^ mnid may "he 
lie^d "it^t^e biiks ilultftBee: when wotrndey, 
the'Whalc'fclows imoreficfrcdy tiian tfrm*, so' that 
it sotmds like the roaring of the sea in agrett 
stbrin. 

'Whaltis rescmWe quadmpeds in nmny ^af- 
tii^otars; like tb^m, they have Icmgs, a mfdilsffy 
'astdttiach, intestines, liver, spleen, &t*. ; their 
heart also resembles that of quadrupeds, 'driving 
r^ and warm blood in circulation throuc;h the ^ 
body. The blabber or fat oil, lying under the 
skin, keeps the body warm, renders the muscles ' 
pliant, and makes the animal lighter in swimming. 

These animals all breathe the air, and are for- 
^ ced, every two or three minutes, to come up to 
the surface of the water to take breath, as well 
as to spout out through the breatbing[-hdles, or 
nostrils, the water which they sucked in While 
gaping for their prey. The eyes of all the Whale 
kind are covered by eye-lids, as in mtin, thiis 
preserving and resting that organ. 

The female is supposed to ©arry'ber young 
nine or ten months, and generally produces one 
or At most two at a birth, which she suckles en- 
tirely in the manner of quadrupeds, her breasts 
bein^ placed as in the human kind, on the upper 
part of the body. * 

Tlie female is extremely careful of her offspring, 
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•arrjiof il with her wb^evtr slie goet ; luid, 
ivhea bar^Ml pufsiied, 8upp#rui\g itbetwtea her 
fios. Krea when wounded, Bhe is ^id still t^ 
ola^ it ; and H she pluogee to avoid danger, she 
takes it with her to the bottom s hut in this oaae» 
abe always rises sooner than she otherwise wouM, 
for the purpose only of giving it breaih. The 
yfuilg ones continue with their dams nearly three 
inonhts} during this tipe they are oalled «Aori 
hmdim They are then extremely fat, and wiU 
yieJd eaoh above fifty barrels of blubber. At tW0 
years eldy they have the name of »t^ntsi fruui 
net thriving much after quitting (he breast : at 
this age th^ will scarcely yield tnore than twenty 
barrel of blubber. From the age of twoyearti 
they are denominated skuU-fisk. 

This animal employs the tail alone to advanee 
itself in the water \ and the force and swiftness 
with which so enormous a body cuts its way 
through the ocean, are truly astonishing* A 
track is frequently made in the water like what 
would be left by a large ship ; this is called his 
wake, and by this the animal is often followed. 
The fias are only applied in turning and giving 
a direo^ioa to the velocity impre»ied by the tail. 
The female indeed sometimes uses them, when 
parsued, to bear off her young ones, for she pla« 
ces these ou her back? supporting them from 
fallings by the fins on each side. 

These Whales are shy and timid animals, fur 
aisfaed with ae weapons of ofleuce or defence^ 
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«xoept the tail. As soon as thty peroaiTe the ' 
approach of a boat, they general^ plunge under ' 
water, and sink into the deep; but when they 
find themselves in danger, they exhibit their great 
and surprizing strength. In this case, they break ' 
to pieoesf whaterer conies in their Way ; and if ' 
they run foul of a boat, they dash it lo atoms.' 

Their principal food eonsistsof aome kindcf 
crabs, and medusae, or sea blubber.- From their 
naturally inofTensive disposition, they have maiiy • 
enemies. Among these is a kind of barnacle, ^ 
vAikh adheres to their lK>dy, chiefly under their • 
£ns, m the same manner as others of the same 
tribe are seen sticking to the foul bottoms of ships. * 
But the «nemy they have most to dread is the 
flword-fish. — Whenever this appears, the Whale * 
immediately exerts all his powers to escape its 
•attack, which is always unavoidable if they meet; '- 
The Sword Fish is sufficiently aetive to evade the 
blows that he makes with his tail, one of which, ^ 
if It took place, must effectually destroy it. The ' 
sea, for a considerable space around, may ' 
be seen died with the blood that issues in copious 
streams from the wounds inade in the whalers 
body^ by the dreadful beak of his adversafj. Hie - 
noise made at each blow of the tai4 is said to be 
louder than that of a cannon. Tlie iishenaen m 
calm vi«eather frequently lie on thenr oars, aa 
specti^tors of the combat, till they perceive tha 
Whale at his last gasp; then they row tewards 
him, and^ the eHemy retiring at thair approaoh| ' 
4hey^ enjoy the firuiu of hit victory. 
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' Tbe Meltty of the male and leaaie to back' 
oiher, exceeds Ibat of ot^r aniiiuils.-*^oaie fish*- 
ermeo, as Anderson, in his history of Greeilandyf 
inforflifi US, hai^iDjg; struck one of two '.Whales,^ at 
male iwk fender that were tn company tcr*i 
getker, (he inroiinded animal made a ioO£>«niil 
terrible resistance./ It upset a boat, containsi^' 
time meo, with a single blow of its tail, bj. 
Miueh aU went to the bottom, the other stiil 
alieaded ils^ companion and lent it every iissis- 
taace, till, at last, the one that was struck, sunk . 
uaderthe number of Ins wotinds, whiie its. 
faithfal associate, . disdaining to survive the.. 
loss, with freat bellowii^, stretched itself 
upon the dead animal,^ and shared its fate. 

To the Greenlanders, as well as to the natiVea 
of more southern . climaies, the Whale is an 
animal of essential importance; and these people 
spend niuch time in fishing for it. When they 
set out on their W^Ie-catohing expeditions, they 
dress themselves in their b^ apparel, fancying 
that if they were not cleanly and neatly clad, the 
Whale, who detests a slovenly and dirty garb, 
would inunediately avoid them. In this'mannei^, 
about fifty persons, men ftnd women, set out to* 
getber in one of their large boats. The women 
oarry along with them Seir needles, and o^er. 
implements to mend their husband^s clothes, in 
case they should be torn, and to repair the boat^ 
if it should happen to receive anv damage; £ar. 
(heir boaiiare covered with seal skins,, sewed 
B 5 
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Icftlbtr ik ft no8t ii^niotis mannir) widi A« 
liiiews of aniiiMilt ioftead of threid* When th* > 
Ineii dMoover a whale, they strike it with their ^ 
Jmrpoona, to whieh are fwtened lines or straps 
two or three fathoms long, vade iof 8eat>8kin,' 
hariagat the end abag,fomeii of a whoieseaMuirt 
bknm up* The huge anittal, by means of the 
inflated hag, is in some deg^e eompeiled to keep 
liear the snrfao^ of the water* When he is m^ 
t^gued and rises, the men attack him with their 
spears till he is killed. They now put ontheir 
spring'jarketM^ (nmde all in one piece ol a drCss-^ 
4^ se^l^skin,) with their boots, gfores, and caps, 
which are laced so tightiy U> each other that no* 
water can pen^rate ihem. In this garb, they 
plunge into the sea, and begin to slice oiff the fat 
all around the animaPs body, even from thom 
parts that are under water ; and they have m^ans* 
pi keeping thetnselves upright in the sea. They 
have sometimes been known sa daring as, while 
the Whale was alive, to mouqt on his back and 
kill him trom thence* 

The 'flesh of the Whale is very dry and insipid, 
except about the tail, which is inore juicy, but 
still more tasteless. Th? horny substlance in the 
Upper jaw, called whalebone^ is very valuable, 
as an article of commerce ^ but these animal? are 
principally pursued for their oil and blabber. 

The -seas that are principally inhabited by the 
(jpre^ WMe^, are those in atwut the Seventieth i^ 
gfee of north latitude, iiear Spit^ergen and 
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GrttCBkad. ThoM animals ar6 likewise (omd 
in the «eas of the high southern latitudes, aod 
are said tometines to visit the shores eten of 
coadtries near the torrid »me. They have been ^ 
observed tn the Mediterranean^ and oooasionalljr 
in the neighboi|rhoQd of the British ooaats. Wi^ 
lottghby speaks of one; that waa stranded near TiAf 
mouthy in Northuml^Jaiid. In the year \6S2,b. 
great Whale, eighty foet in length, was oast 
ashore in the Firth of Fi>rth, and aboot thir^ 
years jafter wards,, another, somewhat more thao 
seventy ) /feet in leogith, near Peterhead in Soot- 
land. 

In the summer of 1914« akrge Whale was 
kiUed.Bear Howth, about six miles from Doblia ; 
k is snpposed^ithat the monster was attracted by a 
sh«>al of ismall.fish,^^ and that following his prey 
into shallow water, he was left by the tide 
ai^nad upon the^anda.T-^The fishermen ooUee* 
ti^, and alter a desperate; oonfliot^ in wbi^ the 
Whala £bugbt with the utmost fury, sueeeeded 
in putting him to de^ith. This Whale measured 
about 33 feet in length, and 24 in height or thiok* 
ness. The apertureof his mouth was about four 
feet-'^^^us i^t or blubber, when boiled, prodaoed 
aeady 47 hogsheads of oil. The Mermen 
made a oonsi(terable sum by the nle ol.this oil, 
as wcU as by the exhibition of the Whale as a 
shew lo nusnbers of people, who flocked from 
Dahlta to view Ahii) extraordinary animal; 
Taking tiw. WhiOe at the ordinary siae of 80 
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feel long, and twenty feet high, whfttftl|<Mf<> 
moos animated mass must it not appear to the 
speotator t with what amazement must it strike* 
him, to behoM so great a creature gambolhog- 
in the deep, ^with the ease and agrlfty of 
the smallest animal, and making its way with 
incredible swiftness? Yet tfao^ this be wonder- 
fal, perhaps still greater wonders are concealed 
in the deep, which man has not had oppoitunities 
of exploring : these large atitidals are obliged 
(a shew themsel veer in order to teke breath. — • 
but who knows the sifeof those that are fitted 
to temain for evtpr ululer water ? 

There is anodier kind of Whale called the. 
bknt-headed cachalot, or spermaceti Whale; 
The intei^iiA^ organization of this aqimal is sora&i 
what diffieirent from that of the Whale, and fe« 
quires a nonrisbinent more substantial than small 
fish, and marine jelly^fi^. These animals con* 
tequently attack and devour several of the larger 
kinds of fish and occasionally even Porpoises, Dol* 
phin8,.andyoung Whales, which they are enaUed 
to seize and tear in pieces by means of their teeth* 
They are not contented, like the Whales, with 
merely exerting their strength in self defence ; 
but will themselves j>rovoke a combat with the 
larger iidiabitants of'^ the element in which they 
reside, and will attack and destroy them with 
the utmost vigour and addre98. Their ferocity 
and their muscular powers are such, that all the 
species are considered by the fehermen extrane- 
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}y daiiferdus, and one or t\¥o of them, id parCi^ 
o«iar, they artgenierally very eautioos toaTOid. — 
It i8^A that some of them, when they are at-' 
lacked, will throw themselves on their back,* 
and in that position will defend themselves with 
the mouth. 

The length of this animal, when full grown, 
is about seventy ieet, and its girth aboubfifty. 
When viewed from above, it appears like an 
ttamenie* animated mass, cut short, in ffont, so 
that the muzEle terminated in a somewhat squared^ 
and almost perpendicular extremity, l^he head 
constitutes nearly one third of the whole body: 
tbe mouth is situated at the under part, and the 
under jaw is so small, in comparison with the 
upper, as to have somewhat the appearance of 
the lid er crown of an enormous box turned 
upside down. The tongue is small, but the 
throat is very formidable, and with 'great 'case 
it could swallow an ox. In the slomaob of the 
Whale, scarcely any thing ig to be found ; but 
in that of the Cachalot, there are loads of fish of 
different kinds ; some Avhole, some half digested, 
some small, and others eight or nine feet long. 
The Cachalot is therefore as destructive among 
smaller fish, as the Wfiale is harmless, and can^ 
at one gulp, swallow a shoal of fishes down its 
enormous gullet. The eyes are situated abov^ 
tbe oomers of the mouth, and are so minute, as 
to be scarcely perceptible. The breast fins are 
eaeh abdut three feet in length.* The tiall is very 
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sbori apd tifiid^, moh baif of it bciiog tioUcMirefl 
•ontewbat like the bblde q( a soytbe* Tbe d^ia 
is siBootby oily, and almost as soft to tbe touch 
is Bilk. Its edlour is usaally black. . 

Tbe velocijty witb whiob these animals dmrt 
through the water is greater, and their progressive 
kMioii is performed ^by much more elevated 
i>oiinds or curves, than those of many of tbe 
Wbalies. They generally svpim in tropps, con- 
sisting of a great number^ both of mak*' and fe^ 
iilales. In the month of ;j^arch, 1784, there 
Were 32 cast ashore at the same time., during a 
violent gfdte of wind, in the neighbourhood of 
Audierne, in jF^ance. Their bellowing was 
heard to the distance of more thain a leagne« — 
^wo men, who happened to be walkitig along 
the coast,* not fi&r from the place where the ani- 
toals were landed, not conceiving Mrbat they 
possibly could b^, were throwti into the utmost 
agitation and al^arnr, at their noise, , and on 
seeittg them floundering in the shallow wate)^, 
and ^ting about the sand and muid in all direc- 
tions, at the same time pccasionally throwiiig 
water from their bi^e^tbing holes to' an immeass 
height, and with tremendous noise. They were 
all yoUng. animals, but the smallest of the whole 
measured upwards ^f thirty feet, and the largest 
nearty fifty feet in length. — They were notable 
tp regain the sea; but they continned alive on 
tht| Mnd ff^ upwards of twent^*four hours* 
: Feiy animals, it has been mention^! are more 
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▼qrficioitt than ^ese, x|pr (an we ht surptked 
at their voracity, when we cont^ider their enor;, 
iBQtM hulk, and the immense quantity of nourish- 
ment that they must of necessity require. They 
feed on various kinds of fish, whioh swim in 
shoals, hoth iar^e and small, not do they seem 
to refuse any marine animals thai come in their 
way* They swallow , myriads of the different 
kinds of jelly-|[sh, particularly the outtle-fisb, 
I he beaks or jaws of which are often found in' 
th^ir stomachs aud intestines ; and they pursue 
and attack dolphins, porpoises, and even several 
species of Sharks. We are informed by Fabri* 
cius, that the tremendous white shark, so much 
dreaded by the other inhabitants of the oeeaa, 
flies wi^h precipitation from the filunt^h^aded 
Cachalot : that in the excess of its alarm, k will 
often dart ta the bottom of the ocean, and en* 
deavour to conceal itself in the sand or mud, 
from the piercing sight of its adversary : that it 
will sometimes incautiously throw itself against 
the rocks, with such force, as to occasion its almost 
immediate death; and that, in spite of its usual 
voracity, this shark will not dare to approach 
even the dead body of the CachaloU 

There is, in the upper part of the skull of the 
Cachalots, an immense cavity which contains the 
brain. This sometimes occupies nearly one 
fourth part of the whole head, extending from 
the; ffonC almost to the eyes, and being sometimes 
as mocli as sixteen oi: eigbt^ei^ j'eet in length* U 
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k divided hot*izoDtaUy into two parts, by a strong 
ni«mbraDe, and each of these parts is again sul^ 
divided by vertical membraoes, into numerous 
cells, wbieb communicate witb e^ch other, and 
which contain a peculiar kind of fat, denominated 
tpermaeeti ; this, which has been frequently mis- 
taken for the brain, is sometimes found in such 
quantity, that as much as eighteen or twenty 
butts of it have been taken from the beads of the 
largest Cachalots. 

The spermacetis' when the animals are alive, 
is perfectly iuid, but when cold, it is of a whitish 
colour, and is found in somewhat solid tumps. 
That which is considered the most pure, and 
consequently the most valuable, is contained in the 
snall^t cells, which lie near the breathing holes, 
alt along the upper part of the head, immedi. 
ately above the skin. These cells resemble those 
which contain the common fkt in the other parts 
of the body nearest the skin. A canal of con- 
siderable size communicates with the cavity of 
the head, containing the spermaceti, and branch- 
ing from thence over the whole body, conveys 
to all the parts, a portion of this fluid to answer 
its peculiar purpose in the animal economy. 
Of this sperm&oeti, candles equal to those of wax 
in whiteness and good quality are made. 

The oil produced from this Oachalot is not by 
any means in such quantity as that produced 
from some of the whales ; but in qimKty, it is 
for preferaMc, since it yields a bright flalm^, 
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Withottl ml the saine time exbaiing any nauseous 
amell. The fle^ is of a pale red colour, not 
muelt unlike coarse pork, and is said to be very 
palatable as food. 

Tt» substance known by tbe name of am- 
ber^is, is produced from the body of this animal. 
It is ^generally found in the stomaeh, but some- 
times in the intertines ; and in a commercial' 
WWy it is a highly valuable production* As 
fve see it in the «hops, it is an opake sub^ 
istance, which varies in solidity, according to 
its exposure to a warm or cold atmo^here. 

In a commercial view, tbe whale tribe is of 
great importance to mankind, supplying us, as 
has been mentioned, with those two valuable ar^ 
tides, oil and whalebone, and likewise with 
spermaceti. They are chiefly taken in the Bor- 
tbemseas. 

- The English send out with every ship,- six oc 
seven boats ; each of these has one harpooiier^ 
one man at the rudder, one to mani^e the line, 
and four seamen as rowers. In each boat, there 
are also two or three harpoons -, several lances^ 
wdd thirteen lines, each a hundred and twenty 
fathoms long, fastened . together ; these last are 
so strong as to lift a weight of five tons without 
breaking* 

When arrived at that part of the oc^ which 
the Whales are known to frequent, the boats are 
kept in readiness, tbe sailors are all on the alert, 
and one of the nio6t intelligent men is stationed 
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•t ik% matt-liead^ lo gir« jnforBttiDii vAmt be 
•eae a Wkale* At dmt moment, all is biiatl« ; 
Ibe men leap into" tkc boalft, the barpooner sta- 
tions himself at the prow, and ti^y cow off as 
hti asposiiUe io where the Whak is neen, the 
ship following under all sail. The haqxxHicr, 
staading up ia the prow of the boat, holds his 
harpoon or javelin in his hand, five or six feet 
loig, , pointed with steel like the barbs of an 
af row, of a triangular shape* As this penon^ 
plaoe is eae of the greatest dexterity, so is it ose 
of the -greatest daiiger; the Whale soMetimes 
orertums tJie boat with a Uow of this tail, and 
sometimes drives against it witb finry* In ge- 
neral, however, ^e animal seems, to sleep on 
the suF&ee of the. water, while the boat ap * 
proaohes within ^bouttwdve yasds ; to* make th.e 
blow sure, the harpooner stands aloft, and sRitfa 
his harpoon tied to a oord of severabhundred 
fathoms long, darts it into the Whale, and then 
rows as fast as possible away. 

As soon as the Whale is strode *with the' har- 
poon, he darts down into the deep, oarryiagoff 
the instruomnt ia his body; and so extremely 
rapid is his motion, that, if the line were to eft- 
laagle, it would either snap, like a^ thread, or 
overset the boat.--^One man, therefore, is^'sta^ 
tioned to attend only to the line, that it may go 
regularly out, and pr^ared ^ith a batobet le 
out it, die instent it meets with the least .«heek ; 
whilst another is employed in «oatiaually wetiiag 
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the {»tMt it runt aganst^ tluU ibt wood amy not 
take fire iron the friotioii^ It is very wonderfuU 
that sa large an aaimal shoiiki be aUe with such 
astonithiDg velocity to out through the water ; for 
its motion is as ra^ as the tight of aa eagle. 

The Whale haviag diyed to a ooasiderah&e 
deptht remains at the bottom, sottetimes for 
naurly half an hoar, with the harjpoop in its body ; 
when it remains so lo^ under water, they ooa«t 
it a good sign, as the animal will make but little 
resistance ailer. Tt then rises to take breath, 
expeettag the danger over ; but the iastaat it 
afpears, they are all rea<]^ with their boats to 
receive it,^ and fling thek harpooas into its body : 
the animal again dives» and again rises^ while 
they repeat their btowa* The ship foHows tJi 
full sail, never loosing sight of the boats, amA 
ready to lend them assistance. The whole ocean 
seems died in blood* 'Ihus they renew theii* at* 
tacks, till the Whale begins to be quite eofetbled 
and spent) when they venture the boats quite up 
to him, and pbmging their long spears into va- 
rious parts of his body, the enormous animal at 
last expires. 

The carcase no sooner begins to float, than 
holes are cut in the fink and tail ; and ropes being 
fastened to these, it is towed to the ship, where 
it IS lashed to the larboard, or left side, floating 
with the back in the water. 

The operation next to be performed, is that of 
tal^in^ out the blubber and whale-bpne. Sevecai 
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Idea gtt upon the annial wi^ a sart oC irtfn spurs 
oD their booC^, (to prevent th^ir slippieg^) and 
separate the tail, which is hoisted on diedk ; they 
then cut out ^aare pieces of bluM>er, "wetghing 
two or three thousand pounds ieach; which bjr 
means of the ciq)Stan, are also hcrist^ up. These 
are h<^e out info small pieces, which are thrown 
into the hold, and lel't for three or ^qf days to 
drain. When all tiie bioMMf is cut from- the 
belly of the fish, it is tnrned on one side, 1^ 
means of a piece of blabber left- in the middle, 
called the cant, or taming«>piece. I%e men th w 
cnt oat thtff side,/ in large pieces, as before v nnd 
also the whale-bone, with the gums, which are 
preserved entire, and hoisted on deck, where the 
blades are out and separated, and left till the 
men have time to scrape and dean them. 
' The Whale is next ^rned with its back up- 
wards, and the blubber out out from the back and 
crown bone; and they conclude the whole by 
cutting the blubber from the other side. But 
previously to letting the remainder of the body 
float away, they cut out the two large upper jaw- 
bones ; which, being hoisted on deck, are cleans- 
ed and fostened to the shrouds, and tubs are 
placed under them to receive the oil which they 
discharge. This oil is a perquisite of the Captaiin. 

In three ^r four days, they hoist the pieces 
of blubber out of the hold, chop them, and put 
them by in small pieces into the casks, through 
the bung-bole. 

A whale, the longest blade of whose monik 
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in^aittres nine or ten feet, will yield about thirty 
butts of blabber ; but some of the largest yield 
upwards of seventy. 

One. of the latter is generally wordi about 
JC1060. sterling: and a fdl ship, of three ^n- 
dred tons burthen^ will produce more tha^ ^ve 
thousand pounds from one voyage. 
* Premiums on every Whale that is taken, are 
given to all engaged, from the captain, even to 
the men who row the boats ; whidi mider than 
atotive in the service of ywirempkyers. . i 

Mr. Anderson, in his Natural History of 
Iceland and- Greenland, oteerves, from an «^ 
eo«nt of the Dutch 'Whale Fisho-y for 46 years, 
ending in 1721, that in this time, that natidn' 
had employed ive thousand eij^t hundred and 
eighty six ships^ and caught thirty two thousand ' 
nine hundred and ttven Wludes ; which, valued 
on an average at five hundred pounds each, giiwi ' 
an amojunt for the whole value, ^f about sixteen 
millions sterling, gained out of the sea, mostly 
by the labour of the peoffle ; deducting the ex- 
pence of the wear akl tear of shipping tbe casks, 
and the provision. 

The Whale fishery begins, in May, and oon^ * 
tinues through the months of June and Jaly; 
but whether the ships have had good or iMtd 
success, they mi|8t come away and get clear 
of the iceby 4he end of August ; so that in the 
month of September, at furthest, they may be ex- 
pected home. The more fortunate ships how- 
ever return in June or July. 
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TUB SW0RI>-FISH. 

Vhk Swvrdrisb is a very krge and powerful 
animal, olttitiM g rowiag to Hit fengt^ «f 
twenty ftdt and opararda. ItsTorifaity is nn- 
tawadtdy for it attaaks and dtstroya alm^t every 
thiof living that cones i« ks way. Tfte larger 
fisii h peaatfatesntkh a long snout, which is m 
faat a kand sw^ird^siiaped contiauaticMr of th# 
bona of the appei* jaw, and so deadly is tfcm 
vreapOB, that few^owi of tkektrgttstmonsters^of 
the ocean> can either witfasrand or avoid its shoe. 

The body of the Broad4inned 8irord>^sh, ia 
ronad of a silvery bhiish whUe^ except the apper 
parts of the baokv and the head and tail, whioh 
are of a deep brown. The skin k smooth, and 
without any appearance of soal^; it inhabits' 
the Brastlian and £aet Indian Sea, and al^ the 
Northern Oceanj 

When his majesty V ship Leopard, after h^ 
retara irom the ooast of Guinea and t^e Wes^-^ 
Indies^ was ordered, in {lt5^ ^ be deaiied 
and refitted (or the Channel service^'' in strippirt^ 
off lier sheathtag, tie ship wrtghts found in ker 
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JMtoWy qioittdng in a • (l«r«ctioii from Um t^ftk 
^towards die he&d^ part of (he sword «r snout of 
one of thf se fishes. On the outside, this was 
7ro«gby ^iotttnitk« seai-skin, and the end, where 
•kiwas broken off, appeared like a coarse kind 
••f ivory. The €sh, from the direction in which 
'ik/e flsvoitlilay, in Mtpposed to have foltowed the 
'iMp'^when under sail. It had penetrated throagh 
'Ihe-shoalbiag, which was an inch thick, passod 
<tfcrovgb three inches of a plank, and beyodd 
lhat,-!o«ir inches -and a half into the tjmber* 
' Theibrce requisite to efiect thia, (sineothe ves- 
^sM «»iled in a direction from the fish,) must have 
been oiEcessively great, espedally as no shook 
was felt by the persons on board. The workmen 
^m the spot declared that it would be impossible, 
wkha hammer of a qvarter of a hundred weight, 
fO'drvve an iron pin of the same A>rm and size 
into -the wood, and to the same' depth, in less 
than «i^ht or nine strokes, whilst this had b6en 
^focted t^y only one. 

A ad about sixteen years ago, a letter was 
-written to Sir Joseph Banks, as president to the; 
K^oyal Society, from the captain of an East- 
Indiaman, accompanied with an account of aa-> 
'Other i(>8tance of the amazing strength Which 
this fish occasionally excrts-^the bottom cf his 
ship beiflg pierced through in fluch a aiaanery 
that the sword was completely imbedded, or 
driven through its whole length, and the fish 
killed by the violence of the effort* A part of 
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the batloift df tU veMel, with the twx>rd in- 
. bediM in it, is now lodged in the British 
. Museum. 

The Sword-fish and the Whale are «aid never 
to meet without coming to battle ; and the for- 
mer has the reputation of bfeing always the aggres- 
^r. Sometimes two of them join agaimtt one 
Whale ; in which case the combat is by no meaas 
equal. The Whale uses his tail alone inhis defence : 
he diVes down into the water, head foremost, 
and makes such a blow wit^h this, that, if it 
takes effect, destroys the Sword-fish at a stroke: 
but the other, who in general is sufficiently 
adroit to avoid it. immediately faUs upon the 
Whale, and buries his weapon inhis sides. 
When the Whale discovers the Sword-fish dart- 
, ing upon him, he dives to the bottom, bnt is 
closely pursued by his antagonist, who compels 
him again to rise to the surface. The battle 
begins afresh) &nd lasts until the S^word-fi^ 
loses sight of the Whale, who is at length com- 
p^ed to swim off, which his superior agility 
allows him to do. In the Sword*fish piercing 
. the Whalers body with the tremendous weapon 
. at his snout, he seldom does any great damage 
to the animal) from not being able to penetrate 
. much beyond the blubber. 

The European Sword-fish has sometimes been 
found oti the British coasts ; and is very common 
in the Mediterranean. 
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OF THE DOLPHIN IN fiENfiRAL- 

Thcsb animals inhabit virions seas, being 
occasionally foand in hot and cold climates. 
They are much smaller than the Whales, the 
largest species, which is the Grampus, seldom 
exceeding twenty, or five and twenty feet in 
length. The colour of three of the species is 
black on the upper, and white on the under parts ; 
that of the remaining one ' is entirely white. 
They are often seen in shoals of from &ve or six 
to twenty and upwards in number, gambolling 
about in the ocean. Their food consists almost 
wholly of fish, and principally of mackerel and 
herrings. 

THE COMMON DOLPHIN. 

The body of the Dolphin is oblong and 
roundish, and the snout narrow and sharp-pointed, 
with a broad tranverse band, or projection 
of the skin, on its upper part. It id a longer 
and more slender animal than the porpoise, 
measuring nine or ten feet in length, and about 
two in diameter. The body is black above and white 
below. The mouth is very wide, reaching al- 
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Biost to the breast, and oontains forty teeth : 
twenty one in the upper, and nineteen in the 
under ji^w: when ^he nio^Ui is ^^t, the teeth 
lock into each other. 

jPoIphijas are occasioi^ly observed, in almost 

every part of the opean; among the ioy^ bays 

. around the , polar circles, in the happy i^hv^tes 

. oi the temperate zon^s, and under the vertioal 

sun of l^he middle parts of the Globe. 

They are preqatoi^y animals, and pursue, 
yntltk avidity, varioiis speoies of fish, ibut parti- 
^oularly cod, herrings, and some lu^ods of flat* 
fish. In some pou^itries, they a^e known tofol* 
low the sfhoals pf n^ulleis sometimes evea into 
the nets of the fishermen* 

Their ^notions in the w^ter are . performed 
with such wonderful rapidity, that the French 
sailors frequently call the dolphin ^^ the Sea 
Arrow ;^^ and Roadokt says, that persons who 
tormented themselves to do What was considered 
impossible, 'were often proverbially compared to 
those who hold a Dolphin by the tail* Mr. Saint 
Pierre, in his voyage to the isle of France, as- 
sures us, that he saw a Dolphin swim, with ap- 
parent ease, round the vessel in which he was 
sailing, though it was goin^ at the rate of about 
six miles an hour. A shoal of these animals 
followed the ships of Sir Richard Hawkins up- 
ward of a thousand leagues. They were known 
to be the same, by the wounds they occasionally 
received from the sailors^ They are greedy of 
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mlmost asy kiw^of ftoraps timt mv throwa om 
board ; and donteqa^ntly are ofien to bo caoght, 
by meaps of large iiou hooks baited with, pieoes 
of fish or garbi^. They are fond of swiin- 
niDg round the casks or logs of wood which they 
find dfiTing in the sea. The|r generally swim 
in treaps» and their progressive motion in the 
water somewhat reseaibles the «ndiilating motion 
cf a ship under sail; and it has been remarked, 
limt whra their regalar oeorse has not been by 
accident changed, they usually swim a^tinst 
the wind. Their evolutions and gambols on the 
surface of the ocean, sometimes aiTord a most 
interesting and entertaining spectaole; • By 
curving their body, and suddenly extending it, 
like salmon and some other kinds of fish, they 
are enabled to leap to a very considerable height 
above the surfeoe of the water. When they 
are in eager pursuit of prey, and sometimes 
even in their gambols, these leaps have been 
repeated with such astoairiiiB| ederity, that it 
is scarcely possible to eoneeive how, in such 
short intervals, the necessary force could be im- 
pressed. They have been known on these Occa- 
sions to spring forward to a distance of more 
than twenty feet, at a single bound* 

Whstplsafliof wondtrt cbann tbe tailort' ligbt, 
Wbto calma i\m Dolphins to their tporta UiTitt ? 
Ai Jorisl •waiM in taneftil veuoro, trtad^ 
AN Units thck ronB4iog prcamr^t on the mead; 
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Wfthra|riillbroelbcWiii«ilr«iiM4iiFM% . 
Atftf to Uie miT^y ftB^ drM tki tiMr piw^ tii*. , 

, Iyi nil caseS'Of thipwredr the DolpfaiiiwiBbeiieT- 
ti itiftiicdeffttitBeB, to b^ tmting to move aod 
J^ttj ^fthore tbeuiifortitiiate narinenk Arion the 
fpcittfcian, when tdroWR over board by the piialesi 
b Mid to hctve been indebted for kis lils to iMs 

tmttAu 

mv^tMH Mitf, « Di^bie'jiaMlml'btck 
^ Preie»TlM AHen flrosfe Ui dfHla'd wieek ; 
* S«ciirebeiiti> eii<t, wHVbaiiiionloiiif.atMiBi^ 

^oitef the b^ererfbr Mt M«i4ly patei^ 

'How tliese tabfiurd talee onfiDBled* it ie irii- 
jibssiMe to eoqjeetore; ibr Dolphins oertetnly 
exhibit no wvke^ peonUaratitadwient to viaa- 
khid. If they ^8tte«d on the vetBel nay^tieg 
thte oeean, it is ia enpeetatitm of piander$ and 
not of reader iilg amstuioe in cases of dk^fNs. 
By the-'seanefr «l the present day, Ihcy i^e ] 
MA rafber in abliorrenoe than esteeai, for thiir 
frolics on the inrfaoe of xhe water, are ahitfst 
the 9ure f'l^ of t^n Approaching gale. 

1*he painters both of ancient anfin^^lern 
iimes, liave invariably depicted the Dolphin 
with its back greatly afched. 'This orooked 
Mlii,' however, is tfeferassumed by thefftmnitl^ 
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except k ihf «ct of Ifi^MV out of ibe water. 
Dci^hiiis are said |o ohanga U^eir oolour befor^e 
tk^ die^ and agaia afiter tbey are dea4* 

Their ftefb waafocnerly held ii^ ^eat eejteein ; 
it if, howerer^ very dry and iniiipid: thfi best 
parts are those near the head* It is seldom 
eaten lie^r^ bul m\mn the aoiiaaJi^ that are tatcen, 
happen to be younf 4V»4 tend V- 



WB MBPOMH 

Thb P<yrpeise Is well kaenrn.kiaU the £«- 
ropean seas. In its gMferal fonn H cisMaiblei 
the Dolpbiii; it is, hoipever, eeneviiUrt less iif 
size, and has a Moot both nueh bnpfder artd 
shorter. |t is ffeneratljr from six io seficn fed 
in length ; thick in th« fore paris^and graidayiji 
tai^erin^ (oWatrds the tail; Theeohwr ii^eMier 
a bhtish bla^l, or a very dairkbroi«nabev^ii«4 
deirFf #hitfe beneath; 

tt ii seldoiintW porpoises aMseeft^exeept 
in troops of from 'six or seven,: id thirty: aid 
upwards in number. The ' ei^af size > of theis 
tail fin, and the strong mosoles of tbeii) tail^ o0a« 
tnba(e to render them very sotite in thflf water ; 
along the siirfabe of v^hit;h/ they sometiaee'riiolre 
vvith surpri^ng rapidity.' Th^ frsqaeniJy gam« 
bol abont oi^ the Water with grekt vfvaci^y» 
Their atppearanoe is believed bf-^seamca td be a 
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tlbey arci neld by them in great dtftestudon* . Du- 
ring the most tempestuous weather, they are 
able to surmount the w^res, and^to pi^ along 
ihe sutfkc^ of ti)e ocelin, feari«8s of danger,. «nd< 
secur^'^rom iqjnry. * '• » . » , ' 

TAe^r feed on neaHy afl( kindk of ^h,. bat 
particularly on sudh as swim in lar^ shoals, as. 
mackerel, herrings, and ood of different kinds, 
whteh they pursue widi astonishing voraci^. 
But sot only do iimj «e^:f<Mr fvey near the sur- 
iaoe of the watdr ; they also occasionally descend 
to the bottom, . Md root abo«t aipong the sand 
and mud,' for iat^fiiii, aand-launqes, and Wioui| 
kinda of markia .worms. We are ii^onnedy 
likewise^* that wfaea^t^ a Porpoise happens to 
be wounded, alflbe rest of Uie troop wilf im- 
medialely attack and devour him. 

In the river Saint Lawrence* in Canada, these 
animai»«re very nuner^ws; and as they gene- 
rally frequent me shoal-witer th^e, in search 
^prey, the natives adopt the following method of 
caidiiiig them : — ^when the fishing seasoki arrives, 
the peq>le oolicct together a great number of 
sallow twigs, or slender brandies of other trees, 
and stick th^ pretty firmly into the sand.banks 
of the river, whiehat low water are left dry: 
this is done on the side towards the riv^r, form- 
ing a long line of twigs at moderate distances, 
which at the upper end is connected with the 
•horci 9n opening being left at the lower end 
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^lat t1)«f may enUtr. Aji ibe tuk rises, it «oven 
tiM twigs, 80 as to keep them out of sight /the 
Porpoise i^ quest of his prey, gets vritbia the 
line, where })e continues his chace till he finds 
by the ebbing of the tide, that it is time to retire 
into the deeper water. He now makes towards 
the river ; hMt the twigs b^ing f hen in part above 
water, and all agitated by the current, he no 
sooner tees them' shaking abotlt, than be takes 
fright, and retreats backwards as faf as be mn^ 
from this tr^mendou^ rampiift. The tide^ still 
continuing t6 ebb, he return time after time i 
but never being: able to tilveircom^ his itHd t4 
these terrific twi^s; he tolls abmit nntii lie' ii 
deserted entirely by the water ; 'wheff those whi^ 
placed the share, rash out in numbers, properly 
armed, and in this defefioeless state overpower 
him with ei^se. In this meanncr, more than a hnn* 
dred of these huge creatures (one of which will 
yield about a hogrfiead qf oil,) have beenf kiHed 
kt one tide. ' 

' Tbe Porpoise vriM onee oonsidei'ed as a de- 
licious article of food, aiiid it said to hi^ve been 
boca^iohailly introduced at the tables of the old 
English nobility. It was eiiten with a sance 
Imposed of sugar, vin^e^r, aiid crumbs of iine 
Bfeaa. ' It i$ however, Adw geherlilly neglecti^- 
evttibr the sailors. ' 

In America,' the $lctn of this animal is tanned 
and dressed with condidei'^'bte care. — At i(M'H 
is extremely tender, atjd nearfy to inch- thick ; 
bat it it shaved down till it btcom^s sOilMwh^^ 
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Mnsparent. It is made into waittcestt nmi 
breeehes by the itihabitantB ; and it said abo to 
make an excellent coyering for oarriages. 

THE GRAMPUS. 

Th' emanaom Granpus isnilog fbrtk 
Fmmi tlie palti regioni of the iej Nortbf 
WafMl|is broad tail, ud opei hlf ribbtd nKmUi, 
And leeksy oa wteaowiag fioy tht breeif Soatb ; 
Vow tjM bold faUoTf raited on pointed toti 
WUfIs the nHnged harpoon on tho slimy Ibo; 
Quiok ainl^f ths memter in his ooiy bedy 
The Uood-fitein'd waves eocircling^^o'er his heed ; 
Steers to the frocen North his wonted tradr. 
And bears the fB«a weapon In his bade. 

The length of this animal is usually from 
twenty to twenty-five feet. In its general form 
and colour it much resembles the rest of its tribe ; 
but the lower-jaw is considerably wider than the. 
upper, and the body in proportion somewhat 
broader, and more deep. 

The back fin sometimes measures six feet in, 
lengtb. It is found in the Mediterranean Sea, as 
well as in both the Northern and Southern Oceans, 

The Grapupps is a decided and inveterate 
enemy of the diffei;ent species of whales ; great 
floeks of them, attack Qie largest of these, fasten- 
ing roxi^A them like so many buIl-dogS| making 
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them iter out with pain, attd freqtttntly kiUin^ 
and devouring them. They are also said to 
attack and devour the Seals, which they occasion- 
ally find sleeping on the rocks ; dislodging them 
by means of their back fin, and thus precipitating 
Chem into the water. 

From their vast agility they ate not often 
caught. They seldom remain more than a mo- 
ment above the surface of the ocean, but their 
eager pursuits sometimes throw them off their 
guard, and allure them into the shallow waters. 
In this case,' the hungry animal continues to 
flounder about, till either knocked on the head 
by those who happen to observe it, or till thef 
tide comes seasonably to its relief. In the poems/ 
of Waller, a story (founded in fact) is recorded,' 
of the paternal affection of these animals.-^ A' 
Grampus and her cub had got into an arm of th<9 
«ea, where, by the desertion of the tide^ they 
were enclosed on etery side. The men on shore 
saw their situation; and ran down to them with 
such weapons as they could at the moment collect. 
The poor animals were soon wounded in several 
places, so that all the immediately surrounding 
water was stained with their blood. They made 
many efforts to escape ; and the oM one by su- 
perior strength, forced itself over the shallow^ 
into the deep of the ocean*' But, though in 
safety herself, she would not leave her young 
one in the hands of the assassins. She therefore 
again^ rushed- in ; and seemed resolvad, sincet the 
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eeM ftoi prtventy $& (eMt 4o tftar^ Ibe fM* of her 
^Ifspring. Tki story cooojudes w^b poetical 
justice — for the tide ooBtiDg in cpayeyfd then 
lMthoffii»tri«iiqpb» 

OF THB SEAL. 

Tbk Seftly in general resembles a qq^rppedt 
ia sone respects, and a fish in others. The head 
is round* iike that of a fa&n ; the nose broad* 
the ^eth like those pf a dog ; the eyes |arge ana 
q^rktlng ; no external ears, but doles that serf e 
for that purpose ; the neek is well proportioned, 
and of a i^pderate length^but the body thiokest 
^^re the n^k is joip^ to it. From thenpe the 
rnmmU tapers dqwnjto the tail, growing all tba 
ymy pBialler like a |^ The whole b^dy is 
eioyered with a thiok bristly shining hair, which 
looks lis if it was entirely rubbed over i^th oil ; 
mi, thus ^ the quadruped prevails over the 
&b* But it is in the feef| that this animal 
greally differs from the rest of the quadruped 
kind ; for, thou|^ furnished, with the same num* 
luer .of hon^ with other quadrupeds, yet they 
mreso.atuok on the body, and so covered with 
mnmwbnnei that they more resemble fins than 
feet; npd might be ^ken for such, did not the 
claws, with which they are pointed, shew their 
proper analogy. In the fore feet, or rather 
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lMiiidk,att t&t ftrouis donowkd^bfUMfkiii, •tt4««- 
ihiue appears but the hand fhom liie wrist down- 
wards ; so that if we imaffiiie a ehild with its arM 
•wathed down, and no£ing appearing but its 
bands, at each side of the body, towards the 
breast, we may have some idea of the formation 
•f this animal in that part. These hands are 
eoTered in a- thick skin, which serves, like a 
fin, for swimmings and are distinguished by 
five claws, which are long, black, aim piercing. 
As to the hind feet, they are stretohcKd oat on 
each side of the short tail, covered with a hwy 
skin like the former, and both together almost 
ioiidng at the tail ; the whole looks like tte| 
broad flat tail of a fish; and, were it not (of 
five daws which appear, might be considered 
as such. The dimensions of this animal ar&va^ 
prions, being found from four feet long to nine. 
I'hev differ also in their colours; some being 
black, others spotted, some white, and n^any 
itiore yellow. — ^The water is the Seal's u^al 
habitation, and whatever fish it can catch, its 
food. — Though not equal in instinct and cunning 
to some land animals, it is greatly superior to 
the mute tenants of that element in which, it 
chiefly resides. Althbugb it can continue for 
several minutes under water, yet it is not able, 
like fishes, to remain there for any lengtb of 
time ; and a Seal may be drowned like any ^t^er 
land animal. Thus it seems superior in some 
respects to the inhabitants of both elements, and 
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iblerior ki wtmj more. Alttougii ftntiAed 
irvithlegs, it is in BOme measure depritud of «ll 
tlie adraDtages orthein. They are shat ap wiUi* 
iDiUbody, while nothii^ appears bat tba^- 
tremities of them, and these fumiiriied withTC^ 
little motion, bdt to serve as fins in the water. 
The hind feet, indeed, being turned bade* 
i^&rds, are entirely useless upon land ; so tfak, 
when the Animal is obliged to move, it drags 
itself forward like a reptile, and with an e#>rt 
inore painAd. For this purpose, H is obliged 

' to use its fore-feet, whicn, though very short, 
sefve to give it suoh a degree of swifhi^, tUat 
a man oannot readily Overtake it ; and it runs 

' towards the sea. As it is thus awkvWirdty formed 
for going upon land, it is seldom found at any 
distance from the sea-shore, but continues to 
bask upon the rocks ; and, when disturbed, al« 
ways plunges d6wn at once to the bottom. 

Th^ Seal is a social animal, and wherever it 
frequents, numbers are generally seen leeetber. 
They are found in every climate, but m the 
North and Icy Seas they are particularly Burner* 
ous* ' It is on those shore8,wbich are less inhale 
ited than ours, and where the 6sh resoK in 
greater at^undance, that they are seien by 1bo«* 
sands, like flocks of sheep, backing on the reofas, 

. and suckling their young. There Uiey watch like 
other animals that live in troop ; and, if an enemy 
appear. Instantly plunge all together into the 
Water. In fine weaker, they more usuaNy 
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'«iqrfoy1th^r tiffle,>in fishipg ; and ge^nrajly eonie 
ian:«hore io ten^esU aodv storms/ The Seal 
•aeens the only animal that takes delight in these 
-tremendous oonflicts o£ nature. In tne^ midst of 
^thimdeN and torrents, v^hen every otli^r erea* 
. tare takes refuge from the fury of the elements, 
• the Seals are seen by thousands sporti^ i^obs^ 
,the shore, and delighted with the universal 
: disorder* This, liowever, may arise from the 

i sea being at that time too turbulent for them io 

tT^ide in; and they may then particularly come 
. upon land, when unable to resist the shock of 
their more usual element. 

The females Jn our climate bring forth in win- 
ter, and rear their young on some sandbank, 
rock, or desolate island, at some distance from 
the continent. When they suckle their young, 
they sit upon their hinder legs, while these, 
which are at first white with woolly hair, cling 

^ to the teats, of which there are four in number, 
near the naveL In this manner, the young 
continue in the place where they are brought 

. forth, for twelve or fifteen days ; after which, 
the dam brings them down to the water, and ac- 
customs them to swim and get their food l^y their 

• own industry. As each litter never exceeds 
three or four, so the animaPs cares are not much 
divided, and the education of her little ones 

^is soon completed. In fact, the young are par- 
ticularly docile; they understand the ihother^s 
voice among the numerous bleatings of the rest 
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of the old ones ; they oratualiy assist each other 
ia danger, and are perfectly obedient to her call; 
Thus early accustomed to subjection, they con- 
tinue to Itye in soeiety, hunt and herd together,' 
and havp a variety of tones by which they en- 
courage one another to pursue their prey, or 
warn each other of their common danger; Some 
compare their voices to the bleating of a flock 
of sheep, interrupted now and then by the barking 
of angry dogs, and sometimes the shriller notes 
of a cat. Ail along the shore, each has its own 
peculiar rock, of which it takes possession, and' 
where it sleeps, when fatigued with fishings 
uninterrupted by any of the rest. 

How long this animal lives fs not known: a 
gentleman who lived in Ireland, kept two of 
them, which he had taken very young, in hisr 
house for ten years; when they appeared to 
have acquired the marks of age, for they w,ere 
grown gray about the muzzle^ 

As their chief food is fish, so they are very 
expert at pursuing and catching it. In those 
places where the herrings ate seen in shoals, 
the Seels frequent, and destroy them by thou- 
sands. When the herring retires, the Seal is 
then obliged to hunt after fish that are stronger, 
and more capable of evading the pursuit : how- 
ever, they are very swift in tkep water, dive 
with great rapidity, and, while the spectatoi^ 
eyes the spot at which they disappear, they are 
•ecn to emerge at above an hundred yards dis- 
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tftnce. The weaker fishes, therefore, have no 
means to escape their tyranny, but by darting 
into the shallows. The Seal has been seen to 
pursue a muUet, which is a swift swimmer, aad 
to turn it to and fro, in deep water, as a hound 
does a hare on land. The mallet has been seen 
trying every art of evasion* aad at ia^t swim- 
ming into shallow water, in hopes of escaping. 
. There, however, the Seal followed ; so that the 
iittle animal had no other way left to escape, 
but to tlrrow itself on one side, by which nean» 
it darted into shoaler water than it could have 
swam in with the belly undermost; and thus at 
last it got free. 

Aa Siey are thus the tyrants of the element 
in which they chiefly re§idd^ so they are not 
▼ery fearful, even upon land, except on tkose 
shores which are thickly inhabited, and from 
whcnbe they have been frequently pursued* 
Along the desert coasts, where th«:y are seldom 
interrupted by man, they seem to be very bold 
and courageous; if attacked with stones, like 
do^s they bite such as are thrown against them ; 
if encouiitered more closely, they make a despe* 
ratiB resistance, and, whik they have any life, 
attempt to annoy their aiemy. Some have been 
known, even while they were skinning, to Uim 
round and seize their butchers; but tKey are ge^ 
nerally dispatched by a stunning blow on the 
nose. They usaally sleep soundlys where not 
£req«ieiitly disturbed ; and that is the time when 
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(he hunten turprizt them. The Europeant, 
who go into the Greenland seas upon the whale 
fishery, surround them with nets, and knock 
them on the head ; but the Greenlanders, who 
are unprovided with so expensive an apparatus, 
destroy them in a different manner. One d 
these little men paddles away in his boat, and 
when he sees a Seal asleep on the side of a rook, 
darts his lance, and that with such unerring aim, 
that he never fails to bury its point in the ani. 
mal^s side. The Seal, feeling itself wounded, 
instantly plunges from the top of the rock* taoce 
and all, into the sea, and dives to the bottom ; 
but the lance has a bladder tied to one end, which 
keeps buoyant, and resists the animaPs descent; 
80 that, every time the Seal rises to the top of 
the water, the Greenlander strikes it with his 
oar, until he at last dispatches k. But, in our 
climate, the Seals are much more wary, and 
seldom suffer the hunter to eome near them. They 
are often seen upon the rodcs of the Comisb opast, 
basking in the sun, or upon the inacoessible cKffir, 
left dry by the tide. There they continue^ ex- 
tremely watchful, and never sleep long withotrt 
BOTing ; seldom longer than a minute ; for then 
they raise their heaos, and if they see no dan- 
ger, they lie down again, raising and reclining 
their heaids alternately, at intervals of about h 
minute each. The only method, tberefcM'e, that 
ean be taken, is to sheet them t if they enhance 
to cseape, they hasten towards this deep, flinf- 
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ing stones and dirt behind them, as they scram- 
ble along, and at the same time expressing their 
pain or their fears, by the most distressful cry ; 
if they happen to be overtaken, they make a vi- 
gorous resistance, with their feet and teeth, till 
they are killed. 

The Seal is taken for the sake of its skin, and 
for the^ oil its fat yields ; the former sells for 
about four shillings, and when dressed is very 
useful in covering trunks, making waisieoats, 
Bhot-pouches, -and several other conveniencies. 

THE SHARK. 

Of all the inhabitants of the deep, those of 
the Shark kind are the fiercest and the most vo- 
racious. The smallest of this tribe i» not less 
dreaded by greater fish, than many that to ap- 
pearance seem more powerful ; nor do any of 
them seem fearful of attacking animals far abov« 
their size ; 'but the Great White Shark, which 
is the largest of the kind, joins to the most a- 
mazing rapidity, the strongest appetites for mis- 
chief: as he approaches nearly m size to the 
whale, he far surpasses him in strength and ce- 
lerity, in the formidable arrangement of hii 
teeth, and his insatiable desire of plunder. 

Some assert that they have seen them of four 
ihousand pounds weight ; and we are told par.. 
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licujarly of one that had a human corpse ia hi. 
bell} . The head i« large, and somewhat flatted, 
the snout Jong, and the eyes Jarge. The j 
IS enormously wide, as is the throa*-^^"^ „ 
Die of swallowing a man^-r^^^'^^^^ ^*^f' ^^^ 
i^ fiirnitur** o/ /--•*« «« still niore terrible ; of 
these there are six rows, extremely hard, sharp- 
pointed, and of a wedge-like figure. It is as- 
serted that there are seventy-two in each jaw, 
which make one hundred and forty-four in the 
whole. With these the jaws, both above and 
below, appear planted all over ; but the animal 
has a power of erecting or depressing: them at 
pleasure. When the Shark is at rest, they lie 
quite flat in his mouth ; but when he prepares to 
seize his prey, he erects all this dreadful appa- 
ratus by the help of a set of muscles that join 
them to the jaw ; and the animal he seizes, dies, 
pierced with a hundred wounds in a moment. 

Nor is this fish less terrible to behold as to 
the rest of his form : his fins are larger, in pro- 
portion ; he i$ furnished with great goggle eyes, 
xhsLt he turns with ease on every side, so as to 
see his prey behind him as well as before ; and 
his whole aspect is marked with a character of 
malignity : his skin also is rough, hard, and 
prickly, being that substancie which covers in- 
strument eases, called shagreen. * 

As the Shark is thus formidable in hi^ i^ppear- 
aince, so is he also dreadful from his courage 
and aotivitj* Ko fish ca^i iwim so fast a» he-^ 
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tooilt ii 10 congtantiy tmploy td in •wimtting ; 6e 
outstrips the Bwiftest ships, plays round Uiem, 
' ^arts out before them, returns, seems to gaze at 
. ^ .,_.-^n, and all the while does not seem 
to exhibit tilrl.^,^ «ianDtOTn o£ an effort to 
proceed. Such amazing pO>v«£p^<«vak^ vxxoh 
great appetite for destruetion, would quickly 
unpeople even the ocean; but proyidentially the 
Shark's upper jaw projects so for above the 
lower, that he is obliged to turn on one side» 
(not on Jiis back, as is generally supposed,) to 
seize his prey. As this takes some small time t6 
perform, the animal ptirsued 'seizes that oppor* 
tqnity to make its escape. 

Still, hoirever, the depredations he commits, 
are frequent and formidable. Ilie Shark is the 
dread of sailors in all hot climates ; where, like 
a greedy robber, he attends the ^ships, in expec- 
tation of what may drop overboard. A man 
who unfortunately falls into the sea at such a 
time, is sure to perish, A sailor that was bath- 
ing in the Mediterranean, near Antibes, in the 
year 1744, while he was swimming about fifty 
yards from the ship, perceived a monstrous fish 
making towards him, and surveying him on 
every side, as fish are often seen to look roond 
»^bait. The poor man, struck with terror at 
its approach,' cried out to his companions in the 
vessel to take him on board. — ^They accordingly 
threw him a rope with the utmost expedition, 
and were drawing him up by die ship's sid^ 
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vvjteii the fthark darted upon him from iht deep, 

yind snapped ofif his leg. 

In the pearl fisheries of South America, every 
Negro, in order to defend himself against these 
animals, carries with him into the ^ater a sharp 
knife, wiiich, if the fish offers to assault him, he 
endeavoars to strike into its belly ; on which it 
generally swims off. The officers who are in 
the vessels, keep a watchful eye on these vora- 
cious creatures ; and, when they observe them 
approach, shake the ropes fastened to the Ne- 
groes, in order to put them on their guard. 
Many, when the divers have been in danger, 
have thrown themselUs into the. water » w^jth 
knives in their h.and8,^ and hastened to their de- 
fence : but too often, all their dexterity and pre- 
caution have been of no avail. 

Such is the Xrightful rapacity of this animal, 
nothing that, has life is rejected. But it seems 
lo have a peculiar enmity 1to man: when once it 
has tasted human flesh, it n^Ver desists from 
haunting those places where it expects the return 
of its prey. It is even asserted, that along the 
coastsof Africa, where these animals are found 

' in great abundance, numbers pf the negroes, 
who are obliged to frequent the waters, are 

' seized and devoured by them every year. . Tlie 

;j)eople of these coasts are firmly of opinion, that 
the Shark loves the black man's flesh, in prefer- 
;ence to the white ; and that when men of dif- 
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ferent eolouri ar« in th« water together, k al 
ways inakee choice of the former, 

' However this be, men of all colours are equally 
afraid of this animal, and have contrived dif- 
ferenl methods to destroy him. In general, they 
derive their success from the Shark's own rapa- 
city. The usual method of our sailors to take 
him, is by baiting a great hook with a piece of 
heei^ or pork, which is thrown out into the sea 
hy a stron:; cord, strengthened near the hook 
with an iron chain. Without this precaution, 
the Shirk would quickly bite the cord in two, 
and thus set himself free. It is curious to ob- 
serve this voracious animal coming up to survey 
the bait, particularly when not pressed by hun- 
ger» He approaches it, examines it^ swims 
round it, seems for a while to neglect it, per- 
haps apprehensive of the pord and the chain: he 
quits ijt for a little, but his appetite pressing, he 
returivs again — appears preparing to devour it, 
but quits it once more. When the sailors have 
sufficiently observed his different evolutions, they 
make a pretence, by draw in <r the rope, as if in- 
tending to take the bait away ; it is then that the 
{rjutton^s hunger excites ,him; he darts at the 
bait, and swallows it, hook and all. Sometinties^ 
however, he does not so entirely gorge the 
whole, but that he once more gets free; yet 
even then, though wounded and bleeding with 
the hook, he will again pursue the bait until ho 
is taken. When h^ finds the hook lod^d in his 
D 4 
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■law, hit utmost efforts art then excited, but in 
▼ain, to get free* He trie^ with his teeth to out 
the chain ; he pulls with all his force to break 
the line ; he almost seems to turn his stomach 
inside oat to disgorge the hook : in this way he 
contiiiues his formidable though fruitless eflorts ; 
till quite spent, he suffers his head to be drawn 
above water, and the sailors confining his tail 
by a noose, in this manner draw him on ship 
board, and dispatch him : yet even that is not 
effected without difficulty and danger ; the en- 
ormous creature, terrible even in the agonies of 
death, still struggles with his destroyers ; nor 
is there an animal in the world that is harder to 
be killed. Even when cut in pieces, the muscles 
still preserve their motion, and vibrate for some 
minutes after being separated from the body. 
Another method of taking him, is by striking a 
barbed instrument, called a fizgig* into his body, 
4s he brushes along by the side of the ship. As 
soon as he is taken up, to prevent his flouncing, 
they cut off the tail with an axe, with the utmost 
expedition. 

This is the manner in which Europeans de- 
^roy the Shark; but some of the Negroes along 
the African coast, take a bolder and more dan- 
gerous method to combat their terrible enemy. 
Armed with nothing more than a knife, the Ne* 

fro plunges into the water^ where he sees the 
hark watching &r his prey, and boldly swims 
femard tg maet him ; though the great animal 
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not avoid it, and suffers the man to approach 
him ; but just as he turns on bis side to seize the 
aggressor, the Negro watches the, opportunity, 
plunges his knife in the fish's belly, and pursues 
his blows with such success, that he lays the 
ravenous tyrant dead at the bottom : he soon, 
however, returns, fixes the fish's bead in a 
noose, and drags him to shore, where he makei 
a noble feast for the adjacent villages. Thus do 
boldness and address, triumph over strength and 
ferocity. 

The South Sea islanders, also, are not in the 
least afraid of the Sharks, but will swim among 
them without exhibiting the least signs of fear. 
" I have seen,'' says Captain Porilock, " five 
or six large Sharks swimmipg about the ship, 
when there hav§ been upwards ofa hundred In- 
dians in the water, both men and women : they 
seemed quite indifferent respecting them, and 
the Sharks never offered to make an attack on 
any of them, and yet at the same time would 
seize our bail greedily ; whence it is manifest 
that they derive their confidence of safety from 
their experience, that they arc able to repel the 
attacks of those devouring monsters." 

Nor is man alone the only enemy this fish has 
to fear: the Remora, or Sucking Fish, is pro- 
bably a still greater, and follows ithe Shark every 
where. This" fish has got a power of adhering 
to whatever it sticks against, in the same man- 
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Ber as a cupping glass stioki to thcjiumaa bodjr. 
li h \fy sudi an apparatus that this animal §ticks 
.lo the Shark, and drains away its moisture. 
'!l\\fi seamen^ however, are of opinion, that it 
/j's seen to attend on the Shark for more friendly 
.|)urposes, ,to point him to his prey, and to ap- 
prize him of his danger. For this reason, it has 
Jbeen called the Shark's Pilot. 
■ t f. Upon the whole, a Shark, when living, is a 
a very, formidable animal ; and, when dead, is 
of very ^it^e- ^alue^ iThe flesh is hardly diges- 
tible by any but the Negroes, who are exceed- 
ingly fond of it ; t^e {iver affords three or four 
quarts of oil ; some imaginary virtues in medi- 
.cine haye been ascribed to the brain ; and its 
^kin is, by great Jabour polished into that sub- 
stance called 8hagreeni>< Jilr. Pennant is of opi- 
nion, that the female is larger than, the male in 
all this tribe ; which would, if confirmed by ex- 
perience, make a striking agreement between 
them and birds of prey, ... * . . • r 
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T^E RAY. 



The same rapacity which impels the Shark 
along the surface of the water, actuates the flal 
"fish ati the bottom. Less active and less formi- 
dable they creep in security along the bottom, 
and seize every thing that comes in their way ; 
neither the hardest shells nor the sharpest spines 
pve protection to the animals that bear them; 
their insatiable hunger is such, that they devour 
all, and the force of their stomach is so great, 
that it easily digests them. 

All fish of the Ray kind are broad, carti- 
laginous, swimming flat on the water, and 
having spines on different parts of their body, 
or at the tail- They all have their eyes and 
mouth placed quite under the body, with 
holes for breathing either about br near them. 
They all have teeth, or a rough bone, which 
answers the same purpose. Their bowels are 
very wide towards the mouth, and go on dimi- 
nishing to the tail. The tail is very differently 
shaped from that of other fishes ; and at first 
sight more resembling that of a quadruped, being 
narrow, and ending either in a bunch or a point. 
But what they are chiefly distinguished by, 
is their spines or prickles^ which the different 
species have on different parts of their body. 
Some are armed wit|) spines both above and 
below; otherrhavc them on the uppclr part only ; 
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fome have their spinet in the tail; tome ha^e 
three rows of them, and others but one. These 
prickles in some are comparatively soft and 
feeble; those of others strong and piercing. 
The smallest of these spines are usually inclining 
towards the tail ; the larger towards the head. 

Of alLthe larger fish of the ^ea, these are (be 
most numerous ; and they owe their numbers to 
their size. Except the White Shark and Ca- 
chalot alone, there is no ot^er fish that has a 
«walIow large enough to take them in ; and their 
spines make them still a more dangerous morsel. 
Yet the size of some is such, that eiren the Shark 
himself is unable to devour them; some of them 
in England have been known to weigh above 
two hundred^ pounds ; but that is nothing to their 
enormous bulk in other parts of the world. 
Labat tells of a prodigious Ray that was speared 
by die Negroes at Gaudaloupe, which was thir- 
teen feet eight incites broad, and above ten feet 
from the snout to (he insertion of the tail* The 
tail itself was in proportion, for it was no less than 
fifteen feet long ; twenty inches broad at its m- 
sertion^ and tapering to a point. Th^ body was 
two feet in depth ; the skin as thick as leather, 
and marked with spots ; which spots, in all of 
this kind, are only glands that supply a mucus 
to make smooth and soften the skin. This enor- 
mous fish was utterly unfit to be eaten by the - 
Europeans; but the Negroes chese out some ef 
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lb« nicest bits, and carefully salted diem up as 
a most favourite provision. 

Yet, large as this may seem, it is very pro- 
bable that we have seen only the smallest of the 
kind; as they generally keep a^the' bottom, the 
largest are seldom seen ; and, as they may pro- 
bably have been growing for many years, the 
extent of their magnitude is unknown. It is 
generally supposed, however, that they are the 
largest inhabitants of the deep ; and were we to 
credit the reports of some fabulous authors, there 
are some above a mile over. To suppose an 
animal of such magnitude is absurd ; yet even 
the exaggeration does not destroy the probability 
that animals of this tribe grow to an enormous 
size. 

The Ray generally chuses for its retreat, such 
parts of the sea as have a black muddy bottom ; 
the large ones keep at greater depths ; but the 
smaller approach the shores, and feed upon what- 
ever living animals they can surprise, or vchat- 
ever putrid substances fiiey meet with. As they 
are ravenous, they easily take the bait, yet will 
not touch it, if it be taken up and kept a day or two 
out of water. Almost all fish appear much more 
delicate with regard to a baited hook than their 
ordinary food. They appear by their manner to 
perceive the line and to dread it, but the impulse 
of their hunger is too great for their caution ; 
and, even mough they perceive the danger, if 
thoroughly hungry, Uiey devour tlie destru^ion^ 
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These fish breed iq Maroh and Aprily at 
which time only (hey are seen swimming near 
the surface of the water, several of the males 
pursuing one female. The females are prolific 
to an extreme degree ; there having been no less 
than three hundred eggs taken out of the body of a 
jingle liay. These eggs are covered with a tough 
horny substance ,which they acquire in the womb ; 
when come to proper maturity, they are excluded, 
but never abovd one or two at a time, and often 
at intervals of three or four hours. These eggs, 
or pursues, as the fishermen call them, are 
usually cast about the beginning of May, and 
they continue, casting them during the whole sum- 
mer. In October, when their breeding ceases, they 
are exceedingly poor and thin ; but in November 
they begin to improve, and grow gradually better 
till May, when they are in the highest perfection. 

It is chiefly during the winter season that oiir 
fishermen take them ; but th e Dutch, who are 
indefatigable, begin their operations earlier, and 
fish with better success than we. The method 
practise,d by the fishermen of Scarborough is 
thought to be the best among the £nglish ; and, 
as Mr. Pennant has given a very succinct ac- 
count of it, we shall take leave to present il to 
the reader. 

" When they go out to fish, each person is 
** provided with three lines: each man's lines 
*' are fairly coiled upon a flat oblong piece of 
Jl^ wiekcr work ; tlie hooks being baited and 
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^' placed very regularly in tfk« ocntrc of the ooii, 
** £aoh line i8 furnished with two hundred and 
** eighty hooks, at the distance of six feet two 
*' inches from each other. The hooks are fas- 
** tetied to lines of twisted horsefaair, twenty 
M seven inches in length. 

'' When fishing, there are always three men 
'* in each boat, called a eoble ; and oonse- 
'* quently nine of these lines are fastened toge- 
*^ ther and used as one line, extending in length 
*' nearly three miles, and furnished with above 
*' two thousand five hundred.hooks. An anchor 
^' and a buoy are fixed at the first end of the 
^' line, and one more at the end of each man's 
" lines ; in all, four anchors, and four buoys 
" inade of leather or cork. The line is always 
" laid across the current. The flood and ebb 
*' tides continue an equal time upon the coast; 
'^ and, when undisturbed by winds, run each 
" w»y about six hours. They are so rapid that 
^' the fishermen can only shoot and haul their 
^' lines at the turn of the tide;,and therefore the 
" lines always remain upon the ground about six . 
" hours. The same rapidity of tide prevents 
*' their using hand lines ; and therefore, two of 
" the people commonly wrap themselves in the 
*' sail and sleep, while the others keep a strict 
" look-out,' for fe^r of being run down by ships, 
*' and to observe the weather : for storms 
** often rise so suddenly, tjiat it is sometimes 
♦* with extreme difficulty they eioapc to th^ 
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^^ tbore, though thtj lea.ve thtir littM bfttnod 

** Thp coble is twenty feet six inches lang, 
** and &ye feet extreme breadth. ' It is about 
*^ one ton burthen, rowed with three pair of 
^< oars, and admirably ooi»tructed for the pcu-- 
'* pose of encountering a mountainous sea. They 
*^ hoist sail when the wind suits. 

**^The five men*>boat is forty feet long, fifteen 
^' broad, and twenty-five < tons burthen. It is 
** so called though navigated by six men e^iid a 
•* boy ; because one of the men is hired to opok, 
'* and does not share in the profits with the other 
*^ ^re. All our able fishermen go in these 
•* boats to the herring-fishery at Yarmouth, the 
^^ latter end of September, and return about the 
*< middle df November. The boats are then laid 
^^ up until the beginning of Lent, at which time 
** they go off in them to the edge of the Dogger, 
^^ and other places, to fish for turbot, cod, ling, 
** skates, Ac. They always take two cobles 
*^ on board, and when they come upon their 
^^ ground, anchor the boat, throw out the cobles, 
<' and fish in the same manner as those do who 
** go from the shore in a coble v with this d^r- 
** ence only, that here each man i% provided 
^* with double the quantity of lines, and, iosteiUl 
•* of waiting for the return of the tide in the 
^ *' coble, they all return to the boat and bait 
** their other lines ; thus bawling one set, and 
*' shotting another, every turn of tide.- They 
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^^ to deliver their fifth. The five-men boat it 
^^ decked at each end, but open in the middle, 
^^ and has two iong sails. 

*' The best bait for all kinds of fish, is fresh 

^ herring out in pieees of a proper size ; and, 

^^ notwithstanding what has been said to the 

" contrary, they are taken there at any time 

*^ in the winter, And- all the spring, whenever 

** the fishermei^put down their nets for that pur- 

^ pose: the five-men boats always take some 

^* nets for that end. Next to herrings are the 

*♦ lesser lampreys. The next baits in esteem 

** are small haddocks out in pieces, sand worms, 

^^ muscles and Iin4)et8 1 and lastly, when none 

*^ of these can be found, they use bulIock^s liver. 

^* The hooks used there fire much smaller than 

" those employed at Iceland and Newfound- 

*^ land. Experience has shewn that the larger 

^^ fish will take a living sntall one upon the hook, 

^^ sooner than any bait that can be put on ; 

*^ therefore they use such as the fish can swal- 

^' low. The hooks are two inches and a half 

" long in the shank, and nearly an inch wide be- 

*^ tween the shank and the point. The line 

*^ is mad^ oLsniall cording, and is always 

^^ tanned before it is used. All the rays and 

" torbots are extremely delicate in their choi<^ 

" of baits : If a piece of herring or haddock 

** has been twelve hours out of the sea, and 

^ then used as abait, they T^ill not touch it/^ 

Such is the manner of fishing fsr those fish 
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that UBuaily ksep near tb« bottom, on the '•oasts - 
of England and Ireland; and Dubamel ^- 
8erve8, thai ihe best weathef for succeeding, is 
^ a half calm, when the waves are just curled 
with a silent breeze. 

' But this extent of Jine, which runs, as we 
have seen, three miles along the bottom, is 
nothing to what the Italians tlirow out in the 
Mediterranean. There, fishing is carried on 
in a tartan, which is a vessel much larger than 
our's ; and they bait a line of no less than 
twenty miles long, with abpve tfen or twelve 
thousand hooks. This line is not regularly 
drawn every six hours, as with us, but remains 
for sonie time in the sea ; and it requires the 
space of^ twenty-four hours to take it up. Bj 
this apparatus they take rays, sharks, and other 
iish ; some of which are above a thousand 
ppunds weight. When they havecaughtany of thii 
magnitude, they strike them through with, an 
harpoon, to bring ^hem on board, and kill them 
as fast as they can. 

This method of catching fish is obviously 
fatiguing and dangerous ; but the value of the 
capture generally repays the p;iin. The skate 
and the thornback are very good food ; and their 
size, which is from ten pounds to two hundred 
weight, very well rewards the trouble of fish- 
ing for them. But it sometimes happens that 
the lines are visited by very unwelcome intru- 
ders; bv the rough ray, the fireflare, or the. 
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torpedo. To all these the fishermen have a 
great antipathy ; however, they are not always 
so much upon their guard, but that they some- 
times feel the different resentments of this 
angry tribe ; and, instead of a prize, find they 
have caught a vindictive enemy. When such 
is the case, they take care to throw them back 
into the sea with the greatest expedition. 

The rough ray inflicts but slight wounds 
with the prickles with which its whole body is 
furnished. To the ignorant it seems harmless, 
and a man would at first sight venture to take 
it in his hand, without any apprehensions ; but 
he soon finds that there is not a single part of 
its body that is not armed \\'ith spines; and that 
there is no way of seizing the animal, but by 
the little fin at the end of the tail. 

But this animal is harmless, when compared 
Jo the 'fireflare, which seems to be the dread 
of even the boldest and most experienced fisher- 
men. The weapon with which Nature has 
armed this animal, which grows from the tail, 
and ^vhich is described as barbed, and five 
inches long, has beeit^ an instrument of terror 
to the ancient fishermen, as well as the moderns. 
It is fixed to the tail, as a quill is into the tail 
of a fowl, and is annually shed in the same 
manner : it may be necessary for the creature's 
defence, but is no way necessary for its ex- 
istence. The Negroes universally believe that 
the sting is poisonous ; but they never die of 
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tfce wo«nd; for, bj openiig the fitb, and I«7« 
ing it to the part injured, it effects a speedj 
cure. The slightness of the remedy proves the 
HiDooence of the wound. 

THE ELECTRICAL EEL, OR TOJ^PEDO. 

This curious species of Eel is peculiar to 
South America, where it is found only in the 
rocky parts of rivers, at a great 'distance from 
the sea. It possesses the singular property of 
giving a sudden and violent shock to those who 
touch it, accompanied with numbness and pain, 
sometimes so violent as to be of serious conse. 
quences. — ^The shock received from this animal 
"resembles, by all accounts, the shock of an elec- 
trical machine, sudden, tingling, and painAiL 
" The instant," says Kempfer, ''I touched it 
with my band, I felt a terrible numbness in n^ 
arm, and as hr as the shoulder/^ — Even if trod 
upon with the shoe on, it aflfects not only the leg, 
but the whole thigh upwards. Those who touch 
it with the foot, are seized with as strong a pal- 

Sitation as those who touch it with the hand. 
!his numbness bears no resemblance to that 
which we feel whep a nerve is a fong tim^ 
pressed, and the foot is said to be asleep — the 
pain is real, and the person struck, imagines 
that the bones t>f the limb, receiving the blovv^ 
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are 4riv«ft •ut of jiNBt ; all tbis is atoompanitd 
with a universal tremory a siekness of the sto- 
mach, a general convulsion, and a total suspen- 
sion of the faculties of the mind ; '' in short/^ 
continues Kempfer, '' such is the pain, that all 
the force of our promises, and authority, could 
Bot prevail upon a seaman to undergo the shook 
a second time.'* It is certain, however, that 
the powers of this animal seem to decline with 
its vigour, for as its strength ceases, the force 
of the shock diminishes, till at last, when the 
fish is dead, the whole power is destroyed, and 
it may be handled or eaten with perfect secu« 
rity ; on the contrary, immediately after being 
taken out of the water, its force is very great. 

Doetor Williamson informs us, that on touch- 
ing an Electrical £el with one hand, a sensa- 
tion is experienced, sioailar to that arising from 
bemg electrified : with a short iron rod the same 
was felt, but less powerfully.. While another 
person provoked (he fish, Doptor Williamson 
|Hit his band into the water, at the distance of 
three feet from it, and felt an m^>leasant senr 
sation^ in the joints of his fingers. Some small 
fish were thrown into the water* and the aoimal 
immediateiy stunned and swallowed them. A 
larger fish was thrown in, which he stunned 
likewise, and atten^)ted to swallow : but, from 
its size he could not do it. Doctor Williamson 
pot his hand into the vrater, and had another 
'fish thrown in at some distaaee. The Kel.swam 
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tip lo it, and at first turned away without oSering 
it any violence : after a little time, he returned, 
and, looking stedfastly at it for a few seconjds, 
gave it a shock, by which it instantly turned on 
its back and became motionless. Dr. William, 
son, at that very instant, felt the same sensation in 
his fingers, as when he put his hand into the 
water' before. A fish was afterwards struck, 
but not quite killed : when the Electrie Eel per- 
ceived this, he returned, and at a second shocky 
evidently more severe than the former, rendered 
it motionless. On touching it with one hand 
60 as to provoke it, and holding the other in the 
water at a little distance, a severe shock was 
felt through both the arms, and across the breast, 
similar to that from an electrifying machine. 
Eigft or ten persons, with their hands joined, 
experienced the same, on the first touching the 
head, and the last the tail of the fish. A dog 
being made a link in this chain, at the instant 
of contact uttered a loud yell. 

This mode of defence the fish never adopted 
except it wns irritated ; and Doctor William* 
son has passed his hand along the baokaiid sides 
from head to tail, and even lifted part of its 
body out of the water, without tempting it to 
injure him. 

Mr. Bryant mentions an instance of the shock 
being felt through a considerable thickness of 
wood. One mprning, while he was standing 
'by, as a servant was emptying a tub, in whick 
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•ii» 0f thtM iifh was eontaintd, lie hati lifted it 
tntirely from the ground, and was pouring off 
tbe water to renew it, when he received a shook 
so TioleBt, as occasioned him to let the tub fall* 
Mr. Bryant then called another person to his as- 
sistanoe, and caused them together to lift up the 
tub, each laying hold only on the outside. When 
they were pouring off the remainder of the wa- 
ter, they each received a shock so smart, that 
they were compelled to desist. 

Persons have been knocked down with the 
stroke. One of these fish being shaken from a 
net upon the grass, an English sailor, notwith- 
standing all the persuasions, that were used to 
prevent him, would insist on taking it up : but 
the moment be grasped it, he dropped down in 
a fit ; his eyes were fixed ; his face became li- 
Tid ; and it was not without difficulty that his 
senses were restored. He said that the instant 
he touched it, *^ tbe cold ran swiftly up his arm 
into his body, and pierced him to the heart. 

A negro, *who attempted to grasp a large 
Electrical Eel firmly with both his hands, had, 
in consequence, a confirmed paralysis in both 
his arms. 

Dr. Garden says, that for a person to receive 
a shock from the Electrical Eel, it is necessary 
to take hold of the fish with both hands, at some 
considerable distance from each other, so as to 
form a oomm^nication betwiitt them. He held 
m hrga oat seTeral times by one hand, without 
B 
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rtMWbg a ihodcy baf be neTtr touched aAj of 
them with both his hands witbaut feeling a smait 
shock. The remainder of his experiments, though 
lK>t so numerous, tend to oonfirnii the truth «f 
those that were made by Dr. Williamson^ 
. The account of Captain Stedmau differs from 
the above in one material point ; he says^ that 
it is by no means necessary to grasp the animal 
with both hands to receive the shock, haying 
himself experienced the contrary effect. For 
a small wager he attempted several times to 
seize an £letrical Eel with one hand, and at 
every trial he had a devere shock, which ex- 
tended to the top of his shoulder; and after 
about twenty different s^ttempts, to no purpose, 
he was Compelled to desist; 

This property seems principally of use to the 
Electrical Eels in securing their food ; ^or be- 
ing destitute of teeth, they would otherwise be 
scarcely able to seize it.— The force of the shock 
nas been satisfactorily proved to depend entirely 
on the wiJU and to be exerted as circumstances 
require. Their prey are generally so stunned 
by the shock, as to appear dead ; but when 
tliese have been taken into another vessel, they 
have been always found to recover; When the 
Electrical Eels are hungry, they are tolerably 
keen after their food ; but they are soon satis^ 
fied, not being able to bontain much at one 
lime. One of them, three ieet and upwardr in 
iength, could not swallow a fish above three, or 
ai inoit three inches and a half long. 
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THE GVTTLE FISH. 



Op all animals, the Cattle fwh |>0M^ef 
/^^lities the most extraordinary. It is about 
two feet lonjr, covered with a Very thin skin, 
and its flesh composed of a gelatinous substance^ 
inrhich, however^ withinside, is strengthened bj 
a strong bone, of which great use is made by 
the goldsmiths* It is possessed of eight arms^ 
YPhioh it extends^anc} which are probably of service 
to it in fishing for its nrey ; while ^live, the ani- 
mal is capable of Iftigthening or qonjCraoting 
these at pleasure ; but when dead, th^y con- 
tract, and lose their rigidity. — ^They feed upoqt 
small fish, whioh they seize 'with their arms ; 
and they are bred from eggs, whioh are laid 
upon the w^eds along the sea shore. 

The Cuttle Fish is found along many of the 
coasts of Europe, but is not easily caught, fron^ 
a contrivance with whioh it is furnished by Na»- 
ture: this is a black substance of the colour o^ 
ink, which is contained in a bladder, on tb^ 
left side of the belly ; whei>ev(pr» therefore, 
this fij^h is pursued, and when it ^ndsa diffi- 
culty, of escaping, it spurts forth a great quan? 
tity of this black liquor, by which the waters 
^re totally darkened, and then it escapes by 
lying close at the bottom* In this manner, the 
i^eaturefind its safety, and men have ample cause 
litfr adniratioD^ from the varionf modes in 
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which Nature has enabled the different kinde of 
aninab to consult for their pretertation. 

This liquid has been known from the remotest 
ages, and has been applied to various uses: 
when mixed with other matters, it has proved 
a good die, and it has been applied as ink, for 
writing and printing. When the animal is 
taken, it emits a great deal of this juice, and 
nmkes a noise like a hog. In this creature, we 
find a remarkable instance oi conjugal affeotion; 
the union of the male and female, when once 
formed, is during life; and in defence of the 
female and the young, the male will expose 
itself with great'bolduess to considerable dan- 
ger ; if he should be taken, they immediately 
ly with great terror. But to return to the 
i^ormous laze at which it is said they arrive 
in the Indian seas : its body, it is asserted, is 
sometimes two fathoms, that is twelve feet, 
across the centre, and the arms stretch out to 
the amazing length of nine fathoms, or fifty- 
four feet. 80 impressed are the Indian fisher- 
men with the truth of this account, that they 
never row out in their little boats, without a 
sharp axe, by which they may cut off any of 
these arms, which may be cast over the boat, 
And which would overset it 
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fTHfi STURGEOH, AKD ITS TARIBTIBS. 

The Sturgeon, with a form as terrible and a 
body as large as the shark, is yet as harmless a 
fish as .swims in the sea; incapable and un- 
^villing to injure others^ it flies from the smallest 
fishes, and generally falls a victim to its ovvii 
timidity. 

The Sturgeon, in its general form, resembles a 
firesb-walKr pike. The nose is long; the mouth 
is situated bejieath* being smalt, and without 
jaw-bones or teeth. But though it is so harmless 
end ill provided for war^ the body is fprmidable 
^ough to uppeiarance. It i^ long, pentagonal, 
and covered with five rows of large bony knobs, 
one row on the back, and two on each side", and 
a nuQQber pf fijjis to give it greater expedition. 
Of this fish there are three kinds, the Common 
Sturgeon, the Caviar Sturgeon, and the Huso 
pr Jsinglass fish. The first is the Sturgeon, the 
flesh of which is sent pickled into all parts of 
Europe. The second is the fish from the roe of 
>yhich that noted delicacy called caviar is made ; 
and the third, besides supplying^ the caviar, 
furnisibes also the valuable commodity of isin- 
glass. They all grow to a very great size ; and 
some of them have been found about eighteea 
feet long. 

There is not a country in Europe but what 
this fish visits at dififeren( seasons ; it aanuallj 
k2 
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asetidt the largest rivers to. spawn^ and pre- 
pagates in an amazing number. Tbe inliabitants 
along the banks of the Po, the Danube, and the 
Wolga, make great profit yearly oHts inoorsions 
up the stream, and have their nets prepared for 
its reception. The Sturgeon also is brought 
daily to the markets of Rome and Venice, and 
they are known to abound in the Mediterranean 
sea. Yet those fish that keep entirely either in 
salt or fresh water, ai'e but comparatively smalK 
When the Sturgeon enjoys the vicissitude of 
fr^sh and salt water, it is then that it grows to 
an enormous size, so as almost to rival even the 
whale in magnitude. 

There are also frequent visits from this maoh 
esteemed fish in £ngland. It is often accident- 
ally taken in the rivers there in salmon-nets, 
particularly in those parts thai are not fitr re- 
mote from the seij. The largest we have heard 
of caught in Great-Britain, was a fish taken in 
the Eske, a river of Scotland, where they are 
most' frequenl'ly found, which weighed four 
hundred and sixty pounds. An enormous size 
to those who have only seen our fresh^-water 
fishes ! 

As the Sturgeon is a harmless fish and no 
way voracious, it is never caught by a bait in 
the ordinary manner of fishitig, but always in 
nets. From the description given above of its 
mouth, it is not to he supposed that the Sturgeon 
would swallow any hook capable of holding Ho 
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large a bulk and so itrong a iwimmer. In fatt, 
it nevei^ attempts to seize any of the finny tribe, 
but lires by rooting at the bottom of. the sea, 
where it makes inseota and sea-plants its whole 
subsistanoe. From this quality of floundering 
at the bottom it has received its name ;. which 
in the German, signifies to wallow in the mud* 
That it lives upon no large animab is obvious 
to all those who cut it open, where nothing is 
found in its stomach but a kind of slimy substance, 
which has induced some to think it lives only 
upon water and air* From hence there is a 
German proverb, which is applied to a man ex- 
tremely /temperate, When they say, he is as mo- 
derate^ as a Sturgeon. 

• As the Sturgeon is so temperate in its appe- 
tites, so is it 8^80 equally timid in its nature. 
There would be scarcely any method of taWng 
it, did not its natural desire of propagation, 
induce it to incur so great a variety of dangers* 
The smallest fish is alone sufficient to terrify a 
shoal of Sturgeons ; for, being unfurnished viith 
any weapon of defence, they are obliged to trust 
to their swiftness and their caution for security. 
— Like all animals that do not make war upon 
others. Sturgeons live in society among, them- 
selves t rather for the purposes of pleasure, than 
from any power of mutual protection. Gesner 
even asserts, that they are delighted with sounds 
of various kinds, and that he has seen them 
•heal together^ at the notes of a trumpet* 
/ 
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Tilt iMual iiti^e fbr Ihc Sturgeon to comt «p 
rivers to deposit its spawn. ii» about th$ begin- 
ning of summer, when' the fishermen of all 
great rivers make a regular preparation fr>r its 
reception. At Pillau particularly, the shorts 
are formed into districts, and allotted to compa- 
nies of fishermen, some of which are rented for 
about three hundred pounds a year. The netft.in 
which the sturgeon are taught, are made of 
small cord, and plaeed across the mouth of the 
river ; but tn such a manner that, whether the 
tide ebbs or flows, the pouch of the net goeg 
with the stream. The Sturgeon thus caught, 
while in the water, is one of the strongest fishes 
that 8wini8, and oflen breaks the net to pieces 
that encloses it : but the instant it is raised, with 
its head above water, all its actuirity ceiupes : 
it is then a lifeless, spiritless lump, and suffers 
itself to be tamely dragged on shore. It has been 
found prudeut, however, to draw it to shore 
gently; for, if extited by any unnecessary 
violence, it has been found to break the fisher- 
men's legs with a blow of its tail. — ^The mott 
experience4 fishers, therefore, when they navjft 
drawn it to 4he brink, keep the head stil) eler 
vated, which prevents its doing any mischief 
with the hinder part of the body : others by a 
nooze, fasten the head and the tail together ; ^ad 
thus, without immediately dispatching it, bring 
it to the market, if there be one near, or keep 
it till their aunber ia oompitled for exporta* 
lion. 
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Tht flash of tfai« animul pickted, is Ttry w«ll 
knowo at all the tables of Europe ; and is even 
more prized in England, than in any of the 
countries where it is usually caught. The fish- 
ermen have two different methods of preparing 
it. The one is by cutting it in long pieces 
lengthwise, and having salted them, by banging 
them up in the sun to dry : the fish thus prepared 
is sold in all the countries of that part of the 
Mediterranean called the Levs^nt^ and supplies 
the want of better provision. The o^her method, 
which is usually practised in Holland, and along 
the shores of the Baltic, is to cut the Sturgeon 
crosswise into short pieces, and put it into small 
barrels, with a certain pickle, made of salt and 
faumure. This is the Sturgeon which is mostly 
told in England. 

A very great trade is also carried on with the 
roe of the Sturgeon, preserved in a pfirticular 
manner, and called Qtviar : it is made from the 
roe of all kinds of Sturgeon, but particularly the 
second. This is much more in request in other 
countries of Europe than with us. To all these 
high relished meats, the appetite must be formed 
by degrees ; and though formerly, even in Eng* 
land, it was very much in reque^ at the tables 
of the great, it is at present sunk entirely into 
disuse. It is still, however, a considerable 
nero^ndixe among the Turks, Greeks and 
VtiMtiana. Caviar somewhat resembles, soft 
§tmf in consittfnce; but it is of a brown, uniform 
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eolour, and ii eaten as cheese with bread. The 
manner of making it is this: they taf • the spawn 
from the body of the Sturgeon ; for it is to be ob- 
served, that the Sturgeon differs from other car- 
tilaginous fish, in that it has spawn like a cod, 
and hot eggs like a ray. They take the spawn, 
and freeing it from the small membrani^ that 
connect it together, they wash it with vinegar, 
and afterwards spreajd it to dry upon a table ; 
they then put it into a vessel with salt, breaking 
the spawn with their hands, and not with a 
pestle ; this done, they put it into a canvas bag, 
letting the liquor drain from it ; lastly, they 
put it in a tub, with holes in the bottpm, fo that, 
if there be any moisture still remaining, it may 
run out : then it is pressed down, and covered 
up close for use. 

The fecundity of the Sturgeon is exceedingly 
great — ^Catesby says that the females frequently 
contain a bushel of spawn ; and Lewenhocl[ 
found in the roe of one of them, one hundred and 
fifty million of eggs ! ' 

But the Huso or Isinglass fish furni^et a 
still more valuable commodity. This fish is 
caught in great* quantities in the Dannbe, from 
the months of* October to January: it is seU 
dom under fifty pounds weight, and often above 
four hundred; its fieeh is soft, glniinous and 
flabby ; but it is sometimes salted, which makes 
it beetertasted, and then it turns red like salmoiw 
It )• ibff the conmodilir it foraiibM, that it ijidiief • 
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]y tiUcen. Isingka^ is of a whitish substance; 
inclining to yellowy done up into rolls, and so 
exported for use. It is very well known as 
serviiQeable not only in medicine, but many arts. 
The varnisher, the wine merchant, and even 
the cl<)thier know its uses.: and very great sums 
are yearly eiipended upon this single article of 
<M)mmeroe. The manner of making it is this : 
they take the skin, the entrails, the fins, and the 
tail of this fish, and cut them into small pieces ; 
these are left to steep in a suflScient quantity of 
waxm water, and they are all boiled shortly af- 
ter with a slow fire, until they are dissolved and 
reduced to a jelly ; this jelly is spread upon in- 
struments made for the purpose, so that, drying, 
, it assumes the form of parchment, and, when 
quite dry, is the^ rolled into the form which we 
see in shops. 

This valuable commodity is principally fur- 
nished from Russia, where they prepare great 
quantities surprisingly cheap. 
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THB COMMON COD. 



The Cod is a well known fish, inbabkiai; 
only the depths of the ocean, and seldom visiting 
the fresh waters. It is always found ift large 
shoals, and feeds on the smaller fish and other 
marine animals. The flesh is white, firtt, and 
good dating. 

These fish are found only in the seas of ttie 
northern parts of the world ; and the great ren* 
dezvous for them are the sand banks of N«W* 
foundland, Nova Sootia, and New Englaiid. 
These shallows are their favourite situaiioiis; 
for here they are able to obtain great quantities 
of worms, a food that is peculiarly grateful to 
them. Another cause of their attachment to 
these places, is their vicinity to the polar $eas, 
where they return to spawn. There they de» 
posit their roes in full security, and afterwards 
repair, as soon as the first more southern seas 
are open, to the banks for subsistence. — Few 
are taken north of Iceland, aad the shoals never 
reach so far south as the straits of Gibraltar. 

Prior to the discovery of Newfoundland, the 
principal fisheries for Cod were in the seas off 
Iceland, and off the western islands of Scotland • 
To the former of these the English resorted near- 
ly &ye hundred years ago. In the .reign of 
James I. they had no fewer. than one hundred 
and fifty vessels employed in the Iceland fishery. 
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I'be chief fisheries now, are in the Bay of 
Canada, on the great bank of Newfoundland, 
and off the isle of St. Peter, and the isle of Sable. 
The vessel! frequenting these fisheries, are from 
a hundred to two hundred tons burthen, and wilt « 
catch ^,000 Cod or upwards each. The hook <' 
and line are the only implements employed in 
the taking of thesie fish ; and this, in a depth off 
water of from sixteen to sixty lathoms. — The 
great bank of Newfoundland, is represented to^. 
be like a vast mountain, above hve hundjred 
miles long, and nearly three hundred brc%d; 
and the number of British seamen employed opon 
it, is supposed to be about fifteen thousand. ** 

The best season for fishing, is' from th^ be- 
ginning of February to the end of April t &nd 
though each fisherman takes no more than one 
fish at a time, an expett hand will sometimes 
catch four hundred in a day. The employment 
is excessiyely fatiguing, from the weight of the 
fish, and the great coldness of the climate. ^ 

As soon as the Cod are caught, the beads are 
cut off; they are opened, gutted, and -salted : 
they are then stowed in the hold of the vessel, in 
beds ^ve or six yards square, head to tail, with 
a layer of salt to each layer of fish. When they 
have lain here three or four days, to dtf|ki off , 
the water, they are shifted into a differed part 
of the vessel, and again salted. Here they re** ^ 
main till the vessel is loaded. Sometimes ihev 
F 
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lire e^t into thick pieees, and packed in barreli^y 
for the greater eobvenieoce of carria^. 

C6d are taken by the natives of Norway, off 
their own coast, in strong packthread nets. 
These have meshes four inches square, and are 
about a fathom or fifteen meshes deep, and 
twenty fathoms long. They use, according to 
the weather, from eighteen to tweuty-foar of 
these nets joined, so that they have sometimes 
upwards of four hundred lathofns of net out at 
a time. They fish in from fifty to seventy fa- 
thom water, and mark the places of the nets.by 
means of buoys. The afternoon is the time when 
the nets are generally set ; and, on taking cheM 
in on the following morning, it is no uncommon 
thing to obtain three or four hundred fine Co4. 

In the Newfouindland (nhery, the ipunds^ 9t 
^ir-bladders, are taken out, washed from their 
slime, and salted for exportation. The tongues 
are also cured, and brought in barrels, oontain* 
ing four or five hundred pounds weight each* 
From the livers a great qaanliiy of ail i$ ex- 
tracted. 

In Lapland, and some of the districts 6f^r- 
way, the Cod, which are taiLea i» the winter, are 
carefully piled up, as they are caughty in build- 
Higs constructed for the purpose, having their 
t]de^*^pen, and exposed to the air. Here tbey 
femain frozen until the following spring, vhen^ 
the weather becomii^ mild, they arc removed to 
i^otheff, building of t^e like construction^ in 
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wbieh they are prepared for drying. The heads 
are out off, the entraUs taken out, and the re^ 
mainder of the body is hung up in the air. Fish 
caught in the spring, are immediately conveyed 
to the second house, and dried in the above 
manner. Those that are caught during the 
summer season, on account of the heat of the 
weather, can only be preserved by the common 
nethods of curing wtih salt. 

Th^sc tish ^ed principally on the smaller 
species of the scaly tribes, on wo/ms, shell-fish, 
and crabs; and their digestion is sufficiently 
powerful to dissolve the greatest part even of the 
shells which they swallow. 

They are 30 extremely prolific, Leeuwenhock 
counted above three millions of eggs in the roe 
of a middling-sized Cod-fish. The production 
of so great a number will surely baffle all the ef- 
forts of man, or the voracity of the inhabitants of 
the ocean, to thin the species so greatly, as to 
prevent its affording an inexhaustible supply of 
grateful provision in all ages. 

In the European seas, ttie Cod begin to spawn 
in January, and they deposit their eggs in rough 
ground among rocks. Some continue in roe un- 
til the beginning of April. They recover very 
quickly after spawning, and good fish are to be 
taken all the summ<>r. When the^ are out ot 
season, they are thin-tailed and lousy. Cod-^fish 
are chosen for the table, by their plumpness, 
and roundness near the tail ; by the depth of the 
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hollow behind the head, ftiid by the regular un- 
dulated appearance of the sides, as if they were 
ribbed. 

Cod frequently grow to a v«ry great size. 
The largest that is known to have been taken in 
the kingdom, was at Scarborough, in the year 
17755 it measured five feet eight inches in 
length, and five feet in circumference, and 
weighed seventy-eight pounds. The usual 
weight of the fish is from fourteen to forty 
pounds. 

OF THE MIGRATION OF PISHES. 

' Thoitgh thei'e are some tribes that live only 
in the sea, and others only in fresh water, yet 
there are some whose organs are equally adapt- 
ed to either element, and- that spend a part of 
their season in one, and a part in (he other. Thus, 
the salmon, the shad, the sraeh, and the flounder, 
annually quit their native ocean, and come up our 
rivers to deposit their spa^n. This seems the most 
, importantbusiness of their lives; and there is no 
danger that they will not encounter, even to 
the surmounting precipices, to find a proper 
place for casting their spawn. The salmon, 
upon these occasions, is seen to ascend rivers 
^ye hundred miles from the sea ; and to brave 
not only the danger of various enemies, but also 
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to spring up cataracts as high as a. house. As 
soon as they come to the bottom of the torrent,- 
they seem disappointed to meet the obstruction, 
and swim some paces back : they then take a 
view of the danger that lies befdrc them, survey 
it motionless for some minutes, advance, and 
again retreat; till, at, last summpning up all their 
force, they lake a leap from the botton^,. their 
body straight, and strongly in motion ; and thus 
most frequently clear every obstruction. It some- 
times happens, however, that they want strength 
to make the leap; and ihen, in oUr fisheries, 
they are taken in their descent. But this is one 
of the smallest dangers that attend these adven- 
turing animals in their progress : numberless 
are the methods of taking them ; as well by the 
hook, as by nets, baskets, and other inventions, 
which it is not our business here to describtu 
Their capture makes, in several countries, par- 
ticularly in Ireland, a great article of com- 
merce; and being cured in several iifferthi 
manners, either by salting, pickling, or drying, 
they are sent to all the markets of Europe. 

As these mount up the rivers to deposit their 
spawn, others^ particularly eel, descend the 
fresh water streams, to bring fortl^ their young 
in the sea.* About the month of August, annu- 
ally, these animals take the opportunity of th^ 
rao&t obscure nights, and when the rivers are 
flooded by accidf^tal raiii% seek the ocean* 
When they have reached the sea, and produced 
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Iheir young, for tbey bring forth , their young 
a!iv«, they again ascend the stream, at different 
times, as opportunity offers, or as 4he seation m 
favonrahh^ or tempestuous*. Their pasHage be- 
gitis usually abput the end of January, and eoi> 
tinues ciii towards the end of May, when they 
are taken in the river Arno, in Italy, by miili<- 
ons, and so small, that a thousaiid of them g« 
'to a pound. There is nothing moot eertatn tluui 
that they deseend into our owa rivers^ alter 
floods, in great abundance ; and are thus caught 
ill netn to very great advantage* They are pa» 
sessed, also, of a power of climbing/over any 
'obstacle ; for by applying their slimy bodies tti 
the surface of the object they desiielasOTDUQat, 
they can thus creep up locks^. vm^,, and every 
thing that would pritv«Bf (beir asceudiog the 
current of the strwiir. 

But the kmph of the voyage performed by 
ihese fabeii, is short, if compared to what is 
Mfnually undertaken by some tribes, titat cott- 
niantly reside in the ooean. These are Iwoaiui 
to take a coarse of Ummt er foar thmMaad ouki 
in a seanoii; ffprtiHg for [xrey to whales^ sharkb, 
awl the mimerDUs flocks of waier-fowl, that re* 
gttiarly wait ro intercept their progress. These 
may be called Hsh of passage, and bear a strong 
analogy to birds of passage, both from their sch 
cial dispooiiion, and ilie immensity of their num* 
bers. Of this kind arc the cod, the hliddock, 
ih^ whining, iha matkarel, the tunny, the her? 
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rinsf, and th« f)ik^ard. Odier flih Virt in ovr 
neighbourhood, and reside on our coasts all the 
yelir round ; or keep in the depths of the ocean, 
and are but seldum seen : but these, at stated 
seasons, visit <beir aconstomed haunts with re- 
gular certainty, generally returning the same 
week in the succeeding year, and often the 
same day. fk * 

The stated returns, and the regjular progress 
of these €jsh of passage, iR one of the most ex* 
traordinary circumstanciM in all the history of 
4i»Hire. 

Of dl flwgratifig ^h^ the herring and the 
' pilchard take the most adventurous voyages. 
Herrings are found in the greatest abundance 
in the highest northern latitudes. In those in- 
^Cessible seas, that are covered with ice for a 
great part of the year, the herring and pilchard 
^nd a qiriet and sure retreat from all their nu- 
merous enemies': thither, neither man, nor their 
atill more destructive enemy, the fin fish^ or the 
-cachalot, dares to pursue them. The quantity 
of insect food which those seas supiply, is very 
great ; whence, in that remote situation, de- 
fended by the icy rigour of the climate, they live 
at eai?«, and multiply beyond expression. From 
ihis most desirable retreat, Anderson supposes, 
they would never depart, but that their numbers 
render -it necessary for them to migrate; and, 
as is the case with bees, when want oH food 
has driven them from the hive, tk«y are 0mffr 
peJied to seek for other retrcj^tt. 
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For this reagon, the great colony is se^n (o 
set out ffom th6 icy sea about, die middle of 
winter; composed of numbers, that if ail the 
men in the world vrere to be loaded with her* 
rings, they would not carry the thousandth part 
away. » But they no sooner leave their retreats, 
tlian millions of enemies appear to thin their 
squadrons. The fin-fish an4 the cachalot swal- 
low barrels at a yawn ; the porpoise, the gram- 
pus, the shark, and the whole numerous tribe 
of dog-fish, find them an easy prey, and desist 
from making war upon each' other : but still 
more, the unnumbered flocks of sea- fowl that 
inhabit the northern parts of the earth, watch 
the outset of their dangerous migration, and 
spread extensive ruin. 

In this difficulty, the defenceless fish find no 
other safety, but by crouding closer together, 
and leaving to the outmost bands the danger of 
being first devoured ; thus, like sheep when 
frighted, that always run together in a body,^ 
and each finding some proteoticm in being but 
one of many that are equally liaUe to invasion, 
they are seen to separate into shoals, one body 
of which moves to the west, and pours down 
along the coasts of America, as far south as Ca- 
rolina, and but seldom farther. In Chesapeak 
Bay, the annual inundation of these fish is so 
great, that they cover the shores in such quaa- 
iities as to become a nuisance. Those that keep 
more to the cast, and come down towards Eu- 
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rope, endeavour to save themselves from their 
mbrciless pursuers^ bjL approaching the first shore 
they can find ; and that which first offers in their 
descent, is the coast of Iceland, in the begin- 
ning of March. Upon their arrival on tbatcoast, 
their great body which has already suflfered 
considerable diminutions, is nevertheless of 
amazing extent, depth, and closeness, covering 
an extent of shore as large as the Island it- 
self. The whole water seem3 alive : a#d is 
seen so black with them to a great distance, that 
the number seems inexhaustible. There the 
porpoise and the shark continue their depreda- 
tions; a;id the birds devour what quantities they 
please. By these enemies, the herrings^ are 
cooped up into so close a body, that a shovel, 
or any hollow vessel put into the water, takes 
I hem up without farther trouble. 

That body whiah comes upon our coasts, be- 
gins to appear off the Shetland Isles in April. 
-These are the forerunners of the grand shoal, 
w'hich descends in June ; whilst its arrival is 
easily announced, by the number of its greedy 
attendants, the gannet, the gull, the shark, and 
the porpoise. When the main body is arrived, 
its breadth and depth is such, as to alter the 
very appearance of the ocean. It is divided in* 
to distinct columns, of five or six miles in length* 
and three or four broad ; while the water before 
them, curls up, ad if forced out of its bedi, Some- 
times they sink for the space of ten or fifteen 
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minutes, then rise again to the surface ; and, in. 
bright weather, reflecl a variety of splendid co- 
lours, like a field bespangleu with purple, gold, 
and azure. The fishermen are ready prepared, 
and with their nets made for the o(?casion, they 
take sonietimes above two thousand barrels at a 
^ingjle draughts 

From the Shetland Isles, where this great 
shoal divides, another body makes olf for the 
northern coasts *,'f this country, whore they meet 
with a second necessity of dividing. The one 
takes to the Atlantic, where it is soon lost in 
that extensive ocean ; the other passes into the 
Irish sea, and furnishes a very considerable cap- 
ture to the natives. 

In this manner the herrings, expelled frotn 
their native seas, seek those bays and shores 
where they can find food, and the best defence 
against their nnmerciful pursuers of the deep. 
In general, the most inhabited shores are the 
places where the larger animals of the deep are 
least fond of pursuing ; and these are chosen by 
the herring as an asylum from greater dangers^ 
^ Thus, along the coasts of Norway, the German 
'fthores, and the northern shores of France, these 
animals are found punctual in their visitations. 
In these different places,they produce their young, 

' which, when come to some degree of maturity.'' 
attend the general motions. After the destruo- 

♦ tion of such numbers, the quantity that attempts 
to return is but small; and Anderson doubta 
. frhether they ever return. ^ , 
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The pilchard, whiclfis a fiih diflferiag little 
from ^e herring, miakes the coast of Cornwall 
its place of principal resort. Their arrival on 
that coast is soon proclaiined by their attendants, 
the birds, and the larger fishes ; and the whole 
country prepare to take advantage of this 
treasure, providentially thrown before them. 
The natives sometimes enclose a bay of several 
miles extent with tiieir nets, called seines. T» 
direct them in their operations, there were, 
sope year*» age, several men placed ' on emin- 
ences near the shore, called huers, who, with 
brooms in their hands, gave signals where the 
nets were to be e^ctended, amd where the shoaU 
of fishes lay: this they perceived by the colour 
of the water, which assumed a tincturp from the 
shoals beneath. By these means, they sometimes 
ta^e twelve or fifteen hundred barret of pil- 
chards at a draijght : atid they place them in 
heaps on the shore. It often happens that the 
quantity caught exceeds the salt, or the utensils 
for paring them ; ,and then they are carried off 
to serve die purposes of manure. — This fishery 
employs not on4y great numbers of men at sea, 
training them to naval afiairs, but also numbers 
of women and children- on land, in salting and 
curing the fish, in making boats^ nets, ropes, 
and casks, for the purposes of taking or fitting 
them for sale. The poor are fed with the su- 
perfluity of the capture ; the lanS is manured 
with the offals ; the merchant finds the. gain of 
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commiBsion, and honeat commerce; the fisfaer- 
man 8 comfortable subsistence from his toil. — 
" Ships," says Dr. Borlase,' " arc often freight- 
^' «d hither with salt, and iato foreign eountries 
> with the fish, carrying off at the same time a 
^^ part of our tin. The usual produce, of the 
'^ number of hogsheads exported for ten years, 
^^ from 1747 to 17^6 inclusive, amounted to 
^^ near thirty thousand hogsheads each 3' ear; 
^^ every hogshead has amounted, upon an aver- 
^' age, to the price of one .pound, thirteen shil- 
^^ lings and thre« pence. Thus the money paid 
*'^ for pik'hards exported, has ^suinually amounted 
** to near fifty thousand pounds* 

Whence these infinite numbers are derived, 
^till remains obscure ; but it will encrease our 
wonder to be told, that so small a fish as the 
.stickleback, which is seldom abave two inches 
long, and that one would (hink could easily find 
support in any water, is yet obliged. to colonize, 
and leave its native feus in search of new habi- 
tations. — Once every seventh or eighth year, 
amazing shoals of these appear in the river Wei- , 
land, near Spalding, in £ngland, and go up 
the stream, forming one great, column. They 
are supposed to be multitudes collected in some 
of the fens, till overcharged with numbers, they 
are periodically obliged to migrate. An idea 
may be bad of their numbers,^ when we are in 
formed, that ft man,. em{^loyed by a farmer to 
take them^ for the purpose of manuring; his 
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grounds, has got for a considerable time, four 
shillings a day, by selling them at a halfpenny 
a bushel. 

Thus we see the amazing propagation of fishes 
along our own coasts and rivers ; but their num- 
bers bear no proportion to the vast quantities 
found among the islands of the Indian ocean. 
The inhabitants of these countries are not under 
the necessity even of providing instruments for 
fishing ; it is but going down to the shore, and 
there the fish are found in great numbers in the 
plashes, that still contrnue to have water in 
them. In some of these places, the quantity is 
80 great, that they are left in shoals, on those 
swamp?, dried up by the sun, and their putre- 
faction contributes to render the country un- 
healthful. 

The power of e'ncreasing, in these animals, 
exceeds our idea, as it would, in a very short 
time, outstrip all calculation. A single herring, 
if suflferfed to multiply unmolested and undimi- 
nished for twenty years, would shew a progeny 
greater in bulk than ten such globes as that we 
live upon ; and the roe of the cod has been found 
to contain three millions of eggs, every one of 
which, if suffered to come to maturity, would 
have been a perfect fish. But happily, the ba- 
lance of nature is^ exactly preserved ; and their 
consumption is equal to their fecundity. For 
this reascQ, we are to consider the porpoise, the 
«hark, or the cod-fish, not in the light of plun- 
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ilerers and rivals, but of benefactors to tnan** 
jcind. — Without tbeir assistance, the sea woald 
soon become overcharged with the burthen of 
its own productions; and that element, which 
at present distributes health and plenty to the 
shore, would but load it with putrefaction* 



7HJS REMO]^i, OR SUCKING-FISH. 

The ^upking-fi^bes are usually about a foot 
in length, have a~ naked, flat, anl oily head, 
surrounded by a margin, and marked with se- 
veral transverse streaks or grooves. The back 
is convex and black, and the belly white. 

From the time of Aristot^ to the present 
day, this iisfa has been an' object ot constant 
attention and surprise* The ancient naturalists, 
uot satisfied with imputing to it, wonderful qua- 
lities, and very extraordinary powers, proceeded 
still farther and were even absurd enough to 
believe that, small as it is, it had the powet^of ar- 
resting the progress of a ship in its fastest sailing, 
by adhering to its bottom. The following is thp 
transhition of an account given by one of their 
poets, of their extraordinary influence : 

The fncking-fith beneatli, with secret chsiiis, 
Clao|^ to the keel, the twifleft ship detains. 
The seameo ran confos*d, no labour spar'd, 
|«et fly the sheets, and bout the top-mast yard. 
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*t1ie master bids (hem gWe her all (be Bailt, 
To conrt (lie winds, and ca(€h (he comings jr^fes. 
But, (hough (he canvass beilies with (he blas(, 
And bois(eroas winds bend down (he cracking niaat^ 
The baric stands firmly rooted in (be sea, 
And will, nnmov'd, nor winds nor waves obey ; 
Stiil,as when calms have flatted all (he plain. 
And inDin( waves scarce wriolile on (he main. 
17o ship in harbour moor'd, so careless rides, 
When mffling waters (ell tbe flowing^ Tides. 
AppalI'd, (he sailors s(Are, through strange surprise, 
fieJieve they dream, and rnb (heir waiting eyes. 

It inhabits nnost parts of the ocean, and is of- 
ten found so strongly ad)>ering to the sides of 
sharks and other fish, by means of the process 
ua the tipper part of its head, as not to be sepai- 
rated without great difficulty. Five of them 
l^ve been taken from the body of a single 
«hark- St. Pierre says he has pat some of them 
en an even surface of glass, from v^hiqh be 
«ouId not afterwards remove them. 

The Indians of Jamaica and Cuba formerly 
used the Sucking-fish in (he catching of others, 
somewhat in the same manner as hawks are em- 
ployed by a falconer in seizing birds. They 
kept them for the purpose, and bad them regu- 
larly /fed. The owner, on a calm morning, 
would carry one of them out ta sea, secured to 
his canoe by a small but strong line, many fa- 
thoms in length ; and the moment the creature 
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saw a fish in the water, though at a great dk 
lance, it would dart away with the swiftness of 
an arrow, and soon fasten upon it. The Indian 
in the mean time, loosened and let go the line 
which was provided with a buoy that kept on 
the surface of the sea, and marked the course 
the Sucking-fish had taken ; and he pursued it in 
his canoe, until he perceived his game to be 
nearly exhausted and run down. — He then, tak- 
ing up the buoy, gradually drew the line towards 
the shore ; the Sucking-fish still adhering with 
so inflexible a tenacity to his prey, as not easily 
to be removed. Oviedo says he has known tur- 
tle to be taken by this mode, of a bulk and weight 
that no single man could support. 

These fish are often eaten, and in taste they 
are said somewhat to resemble fried artichokes. 
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THE LOBSTER. 

The lobster is an aDimal of so extraordinary 
,a forDi, that those who first see it, are apt ta 
mistake the head for the tail ; but it is soon dis- 
covered that the animal moves with its claws 
foremost ; and that the part which plays within 
itself by joints, like a coat of armour, is the 
tail. The two great claws are the lobster^s in- 
strument^ of provision and defence ; these by 
opening like a pair of nippers, have great 
strength, and take a firm hold ; they are usually 
notched like a saw, which still more encreases 
their tenacity. Beside these powerful instru- 
ments, which may be considered as arms, the 
lobster has eight legs, four on each side ; and 
tbese, with the tail, serve to give the animal 
its progressive and sidelong motion. Between 
the two claws, is the animaPs head, very small, 
and furnished with eyes that seem like two blaek 
horny specks on each side ; and these it has a 
power of advancing out of the socket, and 
^rawing in at pleasure. The mouth, like that 
of insects, opens the long way of the body ; 
not crossways, as with man, and the higher 
race of animaU. It is furnished with two te^h 
for breaking its food ; but as these are not suf- 
ficient, it has three more in the stomach ; one 
on each side, and the other below. Betweeii 
the two teeth, there is a fleshy substance, in the 
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shape of a (oo^e. The intestiaes consist of one 
long bowel, which reaches from the mouih to 
thevefit; but what this animal differs in from 
ail tethers, is, that the spinal marrow is in the 
iM*east''bone. It is furnii!=hed with two long 
feelers or horns, that issue on each side of the 
i»eai, that seem to correct the diorness of lis 
«i^t» snd apprise the animal of its danger, or 
•^f m prey. The tail, or that jointed instrument 
at the other end, is the grand instrument of mo- 
tion; and with this it can raise itself in the 
water. Under this we usually see lodged the 
apawft itt grvai alHmdaenee i every pea adhering 
to the next by a very fine ^lament, which is 
•fjcarceiy perceivable. The ovary, or place 
>vhere the spawn is first produced, is backwards, 
toward the tail, where a red substance is always 
iound, and which is nothing but a cluster of 
peas, that are yet too small for exclusion. From 
this repeptacle there go two canals, that open on 
each side at the jointures of the shell, at the 
belly ^ and through these passages, the peas de- 
■«eeod to be exdodefd) and placed under the tail, 
.wbere the aoauial pres^ves then from danger 
'for some time., until they come to maturity v 
.when, being furnished with limbs and motion, 
they drop off into the water. 

When the young lobsters leave the parent, 
they immediately seek for refuge in the smallest 
clefts of rocks, ^and in such like crevices at the 
bottom of the sea, where the entrance is bat 
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small, and the openiDg can be easily defended. 
There, without seeoEiing to take any food, ihey 
grow larger in a few weeks time, from the mere 
accidental substances which the water washes to 
their retreats. By this time akou they acquire 
a hard, firm shell, which furnishes them witb 
both offensive and defensive armour* They 
then begin to issue from their fortresses, and 
boldly creep along the bottom in hopes of meet- 
ing with more diminutive plunder. — ^The ^wn 
of fish, the smaller animals of their own kind, 
but chiefly the worms that keep at the bottom o 
the sea, supply them with plenty. Tl^y kee] 
in this manner close among the rocks busily era 
ployed in scratching up the sand with thei 
claws for worms, or surprizing such heediei 
animals as fall within their grasp: thus the 
have little to apprehend, except from each othe 
for in them, as among fishes, the large are tl 
most formidable of all other enemies, to t 
small. 

But this life of abundance and security is so 
to have a most dangerous interruptipn ; for 1 
body of the lobster still continuing to encrea 
while its shell remains unalterably the same, i 
animal becomes too large for its habitation, i 
being imprisoned within the crust that has 
turally gathered round it, tliere comes ot 
necessity of getting free. The young of 
kind, therefore, that grow faster, as is asset 
by the fishermen, change their shells oft^ 
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than the old, who come to their full growth, 
and who remain in the same shell often tor two 
years together* In general, however, all these 
animals change their shell once a year, and this 
is not only a most painful operation, but also 
subjects them to every danger. The time of 
casting the shell is generally about the beginning 
of summer ; at which time, their food is in plenty, 
and their strengtli and vigour in the highest per- 
fection. But soon all their activity ceases, they 
are seen forsaking the open parts of the deep, 
and seeking some retired situation among the 
rocks, or some outlet where they may remain in , 
safety from the attacks of their enemies. For 
some days before their change, the animal 
discontinues its usual voraciousness; it is no 
longer seen laboriously harrowing up the sand 
at the bottom, or fighting wi(h othei-s of its kind, 
or hunting its prey ; it lies torpid and motionless, 
as if in anxious expectation of the a|^oaching 
change. Just before casting its sheH, it throws 
itself upon its back, strikes its claws against 
each other, and every limb seems to tremble ; 
its feelers are agitated, and the whole body is in 
violent motion ; it then swells itself in an un- 
usual manner, and at last the shell is seen be- 
ginning to divide at its junctures, particularly it 
opens at the junctures of the belly, where it 
was before but seemingly united. It also seems 
turned inside out; and its stomach comes away 
with its shell. After this, by the same operaj 
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tion, it disengages itself of its elaws, trhicbbnnt 
at the joints; the animal, wiih a tremulow mo* 
tion, casting them off, as a man would JLid^ oS 
a boot that was too big for him. 

Thus, in a short time, this wonderful creature 
finds itself at liberty ; but in so weakand enfeebled 
a state, that it continues for seTeiral hours mo- 
tionless. Indeed, so violent and painful is the 
operation, that many of them die under it; and 
those which survive, are in snoh/a weakly stat< 
for some time, that they neither take food, no 
venture from their retreats. Immediately afte 
this change, they have not only the softness^ bi 
the timidity of a worm. £very animal of i\ 
deep is then a powerful enemy, which tbey ci 
neither escape nor oppose ; and this, in fact, 
the time when the dog-fish, the cod, and llie rz 
devour them by hundreds. But thia state 
weakness continues for a very short liine ; i 
animal, in less than two days, is seen to Iv 
the skin that covered its bo<ly grown almost 
hard as before ; its appetite is seen to enscrea 
and strange to behold I the first object tliat te^ 
its gluttony, is its own stomach, Yvhioh it 
lately disengaged from. This it devours 
great eagerness; and some time after^ 
even its former shell. |n about forty- eig^ht h 
in proportion to the animals health and Btre 
the new shell is perfectly formed,^ aiMl as 
as that which was but just thrown ^side 

When the lobster is conopletely equippc 
its new shell, it then appears, how much it 
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girdwtt in the space of a very few days ; the dr- 
mensions of the old shi^ll, being compart with 
these of the new, it will be found that the 
creature is encreased above a third in itH size ; 
and like a boy that has out-grown his clothes^ 
it seems wonderful how the deserted shell 
was able to contain so great an animal as entirely 
fills Hp the new. 

The creature thus furnished^ not only, with a 
coisplete covering, but also a greater share of 
strength and courage, ventures more boldly 
among the animals at bottom ; and not a week 
passes that, in its combats it does tiotsuti^r some 
mutilation. A joint, or even a whole claw, 
it sometimes snapped off it\ these em.ouniem. 
At certain seasons of the year these animals 
never meet each other without an engagement. 
In these, to come off wi<h the loss of t, leg, or 
even a claw, is considered as no great calamity; 
the victor carries off the spoil to feast upon at 
his leisure, while the other retires from the de» 
feat to wail for a thorough repair. This repair^ 
it is nut long procuring. From the place where 
the joint of the claw was cut away, the begin- 
ning of a new claw is seen, in a most surprising 
manner, to grow. This, if observed, at lirst, 
is small and tender, but grows, in the space of 
three weeks, to be almost as large and as pow- 
erful as the old one. I say almost as large, for 
it never arrives to the full size ; and this is the 
reason we generally find the claws of the lobster^ 
of unequal magnitude. 
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After what has been thus described, kt us 
pause a litjtle, to reflect on the wondtrs this ex. 
traordinary creature ofifers to our imaginali(Hi 
Ao animal without bones on the inside, ye 
furnished with a stomach capable of digestin 
the hardest substances, the shells of muscles, < 
oysters, and even its own ; an animal gainii 
a new stomach and a new shell at stated i 
tervals ! Without red blood circulating throo 
the body, and yet apparently vigorous a 
active ! But most strange of all, an animal 
dowed with a vital principle that furnishes 
such limbs as have been cut away ! — Thes^ 
))ut a small part of the wonders of the di 
where nature sports without a spectator 1 

Of this extraordinary yet well known an 
there are many varieties, with some differe 
in the claws, tho^ but little in the habits or 
formation. It is found above three feet long 
if we may admit the shrimp and the prawn in 
class, though unfurnished with claws, it is 
nut above an inch. These all live in the v 
and can bear its absence but a few hours. 
shell is black when taken out of the wate 
turns red by boiling. The most common ^ 
taking the lobster ;s in a basket, or ] 
the fishermen call it, made of wicker- wc 
which they put the bait, and then thro\r it 
bottom of the sea, in six or ten fiathom 
The lobsters creep into this for sake of U 
but are not abk to get out agaia. 
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THE CRAB. 



The Crab is an animal found equally in fresti 
and salt water; as welt upon land as in the 
ocean. In shape, it differs very much from th^ 
lobster, but entirely resembles it in habits. The 
tail in this animal is not so apparent as in the 
former, being that broad flap that seems to cover 
a part of the belly, and when lifted discovers 
the peas or spawn, situated there in grcac abun- 
dance. It resembles the lobster in the number 
of its claw8,which are two ; and in its legs, which 
are eight, four on each side. Like the lobster, 
it is a bold voracious animal ; and such an en- 
mity do crabs bear each other, that those whp 
carr^ them for sale to maiker, often tie their 
claws with strings to prevent their fighting and 
maiming themselves by the way. 

As the crab is found upon land as well as 
in the watar, the peculiarity of its situation pro- 
duces a difference in its habitudes, whjch it is 
proper to describe. The Land Crab is found in 
some of the warmer regions of Europe, and in 
great abundance in alt the tropical climates in 
Africa and America. They are of various kinds, 
and endued with various properties ; some being 
healthful, dtlicious and nourishing food ; others, 
poisonous or malignant to the lat degree; some 
are not above half an inch broad« others are 
found a fcot over; some are of a dirty brown, 
G 
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a&d others beautifully mottled. That animal 
called the Violet Crab of the Carribbee Islaiyis, 
is the most noted both for its shape, the deli(»cy 
of its flesh, and the siifgnlarilj^of its manners. 

The violet crab somewhat resemblcR two handfe 
cut through the mlddje and joined together •, for 
each tide looks like four fingers, and the two 
nippers or claws resemble the thumbs. All the 
rest of the body is covered with a shell as large 
as a man's hand, and bunched in the middle, 01 
tile forepart of which, there arc two long eye 
ot the size of a grain of barley, as Iransparei 
«8 chrystal, and as hard as horn. A little belo 
^ese is the mouth, covered with a sort of barl 
imder which there are two broad sharp tee 
as white as snow. They are not placed, as 
other animals, cross-ways, but in the oppoi 
direction, not much unlike the blades 0I 
pair of scissars. With these teeth, they 
easily cut leaves, fruiis, and rotten wood, ^^ 
is their usual food. But their principal ini 
ment tor cutting and seizing their food is 
nippers, which catch such a iwjd, that the ai 
loses the limb sooner than iis grasp, and is 
seen scampering off, having left its claN> 
Loldhig fast upon the enemy. The faithful 
seems to perform its duty, and keeps for al 
minute fastened upon the part, while the 
is making off. In faq^, it loses no gr'eat i 
by leaving a leg or an arm. for they soon 
again, and the animal is found as perfc 
before. ' 
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This, however, is the least surprising part of 
this creature's history: tl\e following account 
of their yearly journey, were it not as well 
known, and as confidently confirmed, as any 
other circumstance in natural history, might 
well stagger belief. These animals live not 
only in a kind of orderly society, in their retreats 
in the mountains, but regularly, once a year, 
march down to the seaside in a body of some 
millions at a time. As they multiply in great 
numbers, they chuse the month, of April or 
2dsLy to begin their expedition ; and then sally 
out by thousands from the stumps of hollow trees, 
from the clefts of rooks, abd from the holes 
which they dig for themselves under the surface 
of the earth. At that time, the whole ground 
is covered wi^ this band of adventurers. The 
sea is their place of destination, and to that 
they direct their march with right-lined preci- 
sion. They neither turn to the right or left, 
whatever obstacles intervene ; apd even if they 
meet with a bouse, they will attempt to scale 
the walls, to keep the unbroken tenor of their 
way. — But though this be the general order of 
their march, tbey, upon other occasions, are 
compelled to conform to the face of the country ; 
and if it be intersected by rivers,' they are then 
seen to wind along the course of the stream. 
The procession sets forward from the mountaitig 
with the regularity of an army, under the 
guidance of an experienced commander. Thej 
G 3 
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art commonly divided into three battaliooB— of 
which the first consists of the stron^es] and bold- 
est males, that, like pioneers, inarch forward 
to clear the road, and face the greatest dangers. 
These are of^en obliged to hah for want of raki, 
and go into the most convenient encampment, tUi 
the weather changes. The main body of the 
army is composed of females, which nevei 
leave the mountains till the rain is set in fo 
some time, and then descend in regular o'rdei 
being formed into columns of fifty paces broa 
and three miles deep, and so close, that the 
almost cover the ground. Three or four da 
aft^r this, the rear-guard follows ; a stragglii 
undisciplined tribe, consisting of males and 1 
males, but neither so robust or so Bumerous 
the former. The night is their chief time 
proceeding ; but if it rains by day, they do 
fail to profit by the occasion ; and they contii 
to move forward in xhtit slow uniform mam 
When the sun shines, and is hot upon the i 
face of the ground, they then make a uoi 
sal halt, and wait till the cool of the even 
When they are terrified, they march back 
confused disorderly manner, holding up 
nipper, with which they* sometimes tear • 
piece of the 'skin, and then leave the we 
where they inflicted the wound. They eve 
to intimidate their enemies, for they often 
ler their nippers together, as if it "wer 
threaten those that come to disturb them* 
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though they thus strive to be formidable to i 
they are much more so to each other; for they ar« 
possessed of one most unsocial property, which 
is, that if any of them, by accident, is maimed, 
in siich a manner, as to be incapable of proceed- 
ing, the rest fall upon, and devour it on the 
spot, and then pursue their journey. 

When after a fatiguing march, and escaping 
a thousand dangers, for they are sometimeg 
three months in getting to the shore, they have 
arrived at their destined port, they prepare to 
vast their spawn. The peas are as yet within 
their bodies, and no,t excluded, as is usual in 
animals of this, kind, under the tail ; for the 
creature waits for the benefit of the sea-water 
to help the delivery. For this purpose, the 
crab has no sooner reached the shore, than it 
eagerly ; goes to the edge of the water^ and lets 
the waves wash over its body' two or three times. 
This seems only a preparation for bringing their 
spawn to maturity; for without farther delay, 
they withdraw to seek a lodging upon land : 
in the mean time, the spawn grows larger, is 
excluded out of the body, and sticks to the barbs 
uiuler the flap, or more properly, the tail. 
This bunch is seen as big as a hen*8 egg^ and 
exactly resembling the roes of herrrings* In 
this state of pregnancy, they once more seek 
the shore for the last tlmie) and shaking off 
their spawn into the water, leave acpideat to 
)>ring it to maturity.^ At this time, whole shoals 
g3 
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of bnngrj fisb arc at the shoro^ in cipectilMi 
of this anniial supply ; the sefi to a great d»- 
tance seems black with them : and tboat two- 
thirds of the crab^s eggs are immediately 
devoured by these rapacious invaders. The 
eggs that escape are hatched under the sand; 
and soon after, millions at a time of these little 
crabs, are seen quitting the shore, and slowly 
travelling up to the mountains. 

The old ones, however, Are not so active to 
return : they have become so feeble and lean, 
that they can hardly creep along, and the flesh 
at that time changes its colour. The most of 
ihem, therefore, are obliged to coq|inue ifn the 
Hat parts of the country, till they recover, mak 
ing holes in the earth, which they cover at th( 
mouth with leaves, and dirt, so that no air oka; 
enter. There they throw off their old sbelli 
which they leave as it were quite whole, t\ 
place where they opened on the belly been u 
8een. At that time they are quite naked, ai 
almost witiiout motion for six days togetbi 
vifhen they become so fat as to be deliciona foe 
They have then tmder their stomachs, four .^b 
large stones, which gradually decrease ia p 
portion as the shell hardens, and when tl 
come to perfection, are not to be found. 1 
at that time, that the animal is seen slowly n 
ing its way back ; and all this is most commc 
performed in the space of six weeks* 
1 This animal, when possessed c^ its J:«tr 
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sisting upon vegctablei), it seldom ventures out ; 
and its habitation being in the most inaccessible 
places, it remains for a great part of the season 
in perfect secorily. It is only when, impelled by 
the desire of bringing forth its young, it descends 
into the fiat country, 'that it' is taken. At that 
time, the natives wait for its descent in eager 
expectation and destroy thousands; but disre- 
garding the bodies, they only seek for that small 
hpawn which lies on each side of the stomach 
within the shell, of about the thickness of a uian^s 
thumb. They are much more valuable upon 
their return, aft^r they have oast their shell ; for 
being covered with a skin resembling soft parch- 
ment, almost every part except the. stomach may 
be eaten. They are taken in their holes by feel- 
ing for them in the ground with an instrument ^ 
they are sought after by night, when on their 
journey, with torches. The instant the animal 
perceives itself attacked, it throws itself on its 
jlMck, and with its claws pinches most terribly 
whatever it happens to fasten on. But the dex- 
terous '^crab-catcher takes them by the hinder 
legs in such a manner, that (he nippers cannot 
touch him, and thus he throw? them into his bag. 
Sometimes also they are caught when they 
take reRige at the bottom of holes, in rocks 
by the sea-side, by dapping a stick at the mouth 
of tl:e hole, which prevents (heir getting out; 
and then soon after the tide coming, enters thn 
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hole, and the animal is found upon iU rctiritig, 
drovvned in its retreat. 

Thejse crabs are of considerable advantage 
to the natives ; and the slaves very often feed 
entirely upon them in Jamaica, where they are 
found in great plenty, and are considered as 
one of the greatest delicacies of the place. Yet 
still, the eating of them is attended widi somfi 
danger ; for even of this kind, many are founc 
poisonous, being fed, as it is thought, upon thi 
maohinel apple ; and whenever they are foun 
under that noxious plant, they are always rejectee 
>. The descent of these creatures for sudi ii 
per tant purposes, deserves our admii^ation ; h 
4here is an animal of the lobster kind that f 
nuaJIy descends from its mountaiiis in like m; 
ner ; and for purposes still more important i 
various. Its descent is not only to produce 
oii^pring, but to provide itself a ooveriag ; 
only to secure a family, but to fttrni9h « ho 
This animal is the soldier-crab, which Jias 8 
similitude to the lobster, if divested of its s 
It is usually about four inches loi^, bad no 
behind, but is covered down to the talK w 
rough skin, terminating in a point.- Xt is 
ever armed with strong hard nippers b< 
like (he lobster ; and. one of them is as tbic 
nian's thumb, and pinohes most powerfulij 
'is, without a shell to any part except its nif 
but what Nature has denied this ami^al^ it 
care to supply by art ; . for taking possessi 
the deserted shell of some othtr animal. 
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ndes in it, till, by growing too large for its 
habitation, it is under a neoPKHity of change. 
It is a native of the West India Islands ; and* 
like the lornier, it is seen every year descending 
from the moontains to ibe sea-shoie, to deposit 
its spawn, and to provide itsell" with a new 
shell. This is a mosi bust ling time wuh it, having 
so many things to do : and, in iact, very busy it 
appears. It is very probable that its tirst care 
is to provide tor its offspring belore it attends to 
its own wanfg ; and - it is thought, from the 
fiumber of little sheils which it is seen examining, 
that it deposits its spawn in them, which thus is 
placed in pertect security till the time oH exciu« 
sion. 

However this be, the soldier is in the eatl 
by Ho means unmindful of itself. Kt is still seen 
in its old shell, which it appears to have eert^ 
siderably out grown ; for a part of the naked 
body is seen at the mouth of it, wiiioh the habi- 
tation is too small to hide. A shell, therefore, 
is ta be found, large enough to cover the whole 
body ; and yet not so large as to be uumana* 
geable and unwieldy. To answer both these 
ends is no easy matter, nor the attainment of a 
slight enquiry. The little soldier is seen busily 
parading the shore, along that line of pebbles 
and shells that is formed by the extremest wave ; 
grill, however^ draggiin^ iu old incommodious 
habitation at its tail, unwilling to part with on« 
theliy even though a troublesooie append^g^, 
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till it oaQ fiud another more convenient It ii 
seen stopping at one shell, turning it and passing 
it by, going on to another,' contemplating that 
for a while, and then slipping its tail from its 
old habitation^ to try on a neW. This also is 
found to be inconvenient ; and it quickly returns 
to its old shell again. In this manner, it fre* 
quently changes, till at last it finds one light, 
roomy and commodious; to this it adheres, 
though the shell be sometimes so large as to hide 
the body of the animal, claws and ftU. 
. Yet it is not tiU after many trials, and xsmxi] 
eondiftts also, that the soldier is thus completel 
equipped ; for there is often a contest hetwec 
two of them for some well looking favouri 
shell, for which they are rivals. They be 
endeavour ta take possession ; they strike w 
their claws ; they bite each other, till the weak 
is obliged to yield, by giving up the objec 
dispute. It is theH that the victor takes ] 
session, and parades in bis new conquest ll 
or four times back and forward, upon the sir 
before his envious antagonist. 

When this animal is taken,, it sends fo 
feeble cry, endeavouring to seize the e. 
with its nippers : which if it fasten upc 
will sooner die than quit the grasp. The \ 
is very painful, and not easily cured. Fc 
reason, and as it is not much esteemed i 
flesh, it is generally permitted to return to 
retreat to the mountains in safety. Xfa 
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oontidues till the necessity of ohangtrtg once 
more, and the desire of producing an offspring, 
expose it to fresh dangers the year ensuing. 

The antients were well acquainted with the 
soldier- crab, as is evident from the following 
lines of their poets. 

*• The Soldier Crab unarmed by nature, left 
Helpless, and weak, grow strong by harmless tbeft. 
Fearifal they crawl and look with panting wish 
For the cast crust of some nei? -covered fish; 
Or such as empty lie, fiuA deck the shore, 
Whose first and rightful owners are no more. 
They make glad seizure of the vacant room. , 
And count the borrowM shell their native home ; 
Screw their soft limbs to fit the winding case. 
And boldly herd with the crustaceous race. 
But when they larger grow than fill the place. 
And find themselves hard-pinch'd in scanty space, 
CompellM they quit the roof they lovM before. 
And busy search around the pebbly shore. 
Till a commodious roomy seat be found, 
Such as the larger shell -fish living own'd. 
Oft cruel wars contending soldiers wage. 
And long for the disputed shell engage. 
The strongest here the doubtful prize possess. 
Power gives the right, and all the claim possess. 
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THE NAUTILUS. 

■ ' ^ V ? 

Tbe Nautilus is a species of sea snail, and 
although there are severa! kinds of this creature, ; 
yet they all may be divided into two : the one, 
with a vrhite shell, as thin as paper, which it 
eften is seen to quit, and again to resume ; the 
other with a thicker sheU, sometimes of a beau* 
l4ful mother-of-pearl colour, and tbat quits it», 
shell hut rarely. This shell outwardly resemble* 
4hat of a large snail, but is generally six or eight 
inehes across : witbin^ it is divided into forty 
partitions, that communicate with each other by 
doors, if I nay so call them, through which one 
oould not thrust a goose quill : almost the whole- 
internal part of the' shell is filled by the dhimal ;*■ 
the body of which > like its habitation, is divided 
'itito as many parts as there are chambers in its^ 
shell ; all the parts of its body Communicate with- 
^aoh other, through the doors or openings, by a' 
}png blood-vessel, which runs from the h^lid to^ 
th^ tail: thus the*body of the animal, if takeH 
out of the shelly may be likened to a number of 
soft bits of flesh, of which there arefor^, thread-^ < 
ed upon 6 string. From this extraordinary con- 
formation, one would not be apt to suppose, 
that the Nautilus sometimes quitted its shdl,.and 
returned to it again i yet nothing, though seem-, 
iogly more impossible, is more cerlain. Tbe 
nanner by which it contrives to disengage every 
H 
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pari of its body from so intricate an habitation, 
by which it makes a sabstanee, to appearance as 
thick as on^^s wrist, pass through forty doors, 
toch of which would scarcely admit a goose- 
quill, is not yet discovered: but the factiscer^ 
tain, for the animal is often found without it: 
shell ; and the shell, more frequently, destitute o 
the animal. It is most probable, that it has 
power of making the substance of one seetion < 
ita body, remove up into that which is nexl 
and thus, by multiplied removals, it gets free. 
But this, though very strange, is not the \ 
ouKarity for which the Nautilus has been m 
distinguished. Its spreading the thin oar, s 
catching the flying gale, to use the poef s 
acription of it, has chiefly excited human cu 
aity. These animals, particularly those of 
white light kind, are chiefly found in the !M 
terranean; and scarcely any who have s; 
upon that sea^ but must often have seen \ 
When the sea is calm, they are observed 
ing on the surface ; some spreading ibeir 
sail ; some rowing with their feet, as if f< 
and death ; and ethers still, floating upon 
mouthsj like a ^p with the keel upwan 
taken, while thus employed, and examine 
extraordinary mechanism of their limbs fc 
ing^ will appear more manifest. The N 
is furnished with eight feet, which issu 
the mouth, and may as properly be called 
these are connected^ to each other by a thi 
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like that between the toes of a duck^ but much 
thinner and more transparent. Of these eight 
feet thus connected, six are short, and these 
are held up as sails to catch the wind in sailing : 
the two others are longer, and are kept in the 
water ; serving, like paddles, to steer their 
course by. When the weather is quite calm, 
and the animal is pursued from below, it i» then 
seen expanding only a part of its sail, and row- 
ing with the rest; whenever it is interrupted, or 
fears danger from above, it instantly furls the 
sail, catches in all its oars, turns its shell mouth 
downward, and instantly sinks to the bottom. 
Sometimes, also, it is seen pumping the water 
frem its leaking' hulk ; and, when unfit for sail- 
ing, it deserts its shell entirely. The forsaken 
hulk is seen floating along, till it dashes, by a 
kind of shipwreck^ upon the rocks, or the shore, 

'* Two feet they upward raise, and steady keep ; 
These are the masts and rigg^g of the ship. 
A membrane stretch'd between^ supplies the sail. 
Bends from the ni^ts, and swells before the gale. 
The other feet hang paddling on each side, 
And serve for oars to row, and helm to guide. 
'Tis thus they sail^ pleas'd with t^ wanton game. 
The fish, the sailor, and the ship the same. 
But, when the swimmers dread some danger near, 
The sportive pleasure yields to stronger fear ; 
No more they wanton drive before the blasts, 
But strike the sails, and bring down all the masts. 

h2 
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The rolliDg: wares fheir sinking shells o'eHtow^ 
And dajth them down again to sands below." 

From ihe above description, I think we may 
consider this animal rather as attempting to save 
itself from the attacks of its destroyers, than as 
rowing in pursuit of food. Certain it is, that 
no creature of the deep has more numerous a,ivd 
more powerful enemies. Its shell is scarcely 
ever found in perfect preservation ; but is gene 
rally seen to bear some marks of hostile invasion 
Its little arts, therefore, upon the surface of th 
water, may have been given it for protection^ au 
it may be thus endued with comparative swiftnes 
to avoid the crab, the sea-scorpion, and the tr 
chus, that lurk for it^ at the bottom of the wat< 



THE TURBOT AND HOLIBUT. 

The Turbot and Holibut belong to that 
merous tribe of fish which are usuaUy ca 
flat fish — They are generally confined to 
muddy or sandy banks of ih6 sea, where 
have the power of burying themselves' as fi 
the head, for the purpose of escaping the d< 
tationsof the more rapacious tribes. The 
dom rise far from the bottom, since, fron 
want of an air-bladder to buoy them up, v 
most of the other fishes possess, they are 
pelled to use their breast fins for this purj 
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HI somewhat the same manner as birds use their 
wiogs to rise in the air ; and this is not done 
without considerable exertion. Here, therefore, 
tbey generally swim, with their bodies in an 
oblique position, and feed on such sea animals 
as come in their way. 

The Turbof, and Holibut grow to a large 
»ize. The former has been known to weigh 
from twenty five to thirty pounds, the latter, 
sometimes attains the weight of between two 
and three, hundred pounds. The eyes of the - 
whole tribe are situated on* one side of the head. 
It is a curious circumstance, that, while the un. 
der parts of their body are of a brilliant white, 
the upper parts are so coloured and speckled, as, 
v^hen they are half immersed in the sand or mud, 
to render them almost imperceptible. Of thes 
resemblance they are so conscious, that when- 
ever they i|nd themselves in danger, Uiey .sink 
into the mud, and there continue perfectly motion- 
less. This is a circumstance so well known to fish- 
ermen, that within their palings on the strand, 
they are often under the necessity of tracing 
furrows with a kind of iron sickle, in order to 
detect by the touch, what they are not otherwise 
able to distinguish. Not being furnished with 
any weapons of defence, these fishes owe their 
security to this stratagem; while the thornback 
and ray which are carnivorous,, and armed 
v^ith strong spines, ahhough flat-fish of a difie- 

.fl3 
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rent class, af e marbled with lighter eoloan, tbat 
they may be perceived and avoided by less povr- 
erful fisL 

The general form of the Tcurfoot is somewhat 
square. The upper parts of the body and fm 
are ash coloured with dark spots ; and the unde 
parts white. On the xxp^v piLrts there are mx 
meroQs short aod blunt spines. The eyes ai 
on the left side of the head* 

The northern parts of the Englisli coast a 
some places off the coast of Holland, as y 
as the northern parts of Ireland, affDrd Tur\ 
in greater abundance, and in greater excellei 
than any other parts o( the world. Lying b 
however, ih deep waters, they are seldom t 
caught but l^ lines. 

In fishing for Turbot offtbe Yorkshire c 
three men go out in eadi of the boats, eacl 
provided with three lines, every one of 
is furnished with two hundred and eighty 1 
placed exactly six feet two inches as 
These are coiled on an oblong piece of v 
work, with the hooks baited and placed \ 
gularly in the centre of the coH. "When t^ 
used, the nine are generally fastened 1 
so as to form one line vnth iCbove two t 
hooks, and extending nearly three tnilea ii 
This is always laid across the current. 
ehor and buoy are fixed at the end of ea< 
Hue. The tides run here so rapidly, 
fishermen can only shoot and haul theii 
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the still water at the turn of the tide ; and there- 
fore, as it is flood and ebb about every alternate 
six hours, this is the longest time the lines can 
remain on the ground. When the lines are laid, 
two of the men usually wrap themselves in the 
sail and sleep, whilst the third is on watch to 
prevent their being run down by ships, and to 
observe the weather. 

The boats used in this work are each about 
a ton burthen ; somewhat more than twenty feet 
in length, and about five in width. They are 
well constructed for encountering a boisterous 
sea, and have three pairs pf oars, and a sail, 
to be used as oci^asion requires; Sometimes 
larger boats than these are used, which carry 
six men and a boy. When the latter come to 
the fishing-ground, they put out two 6f the 
smaller boats that they have on board, which 
fhih in the same manner as the three-manned boats 
do, save that. each man is provided with a dou- 
ble quahtity of lines ; and, instead of waiting 
in these the return of the tide, they return to 
the large boat and bait their other line^ : thus 
hauling one set and shooting another, at every 
torn of the tide. The fishermen commonly run 
into harbour twice a week, to deliver their 
fish. • 

The bait that the Turbots take most readily is 
fresh herring, cut into proper-sized pieces ; they 
are also partial to the smaller lamprevs, pieces 
of haddock, sand- worms, mtiscles, and limpets ; 
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i^ervaeu use ballook's liver. The hooks are two 
incbeB and a half long in the shank, and near- 
ly an inch wide betwixt the shank and the point. 
They are fastened to the line) upon snieads of 
twisted • horsc'hair, twentj-^even inches ia 
lenffUk Tl]e line is made of sm^U cording, 
and is always tanned before it is use^« ' 
• The voracity, of these fish in pursuit of prey, 
is oftentimes such, that it carries them into the 
iuouths of rivers, o^ the ^trance of ponds in 
salt-marshes,, which communicate with the sea. 
But they are nbt contented with merely employ- 
ing agility and strengtji in the procuring of their 
foody they likewise have recourse to stratagem. 
They plunge themselves into the mud or sand 
at the bottom of the sea, and cover their whole 
bodv, except their eyes and month. Thus con- 
cealed, they seize upon, and devour all the 
smaller kinds of -tish which incautiously approach 
them. It is said rhat they are very particular 
in the choice of their food, refusing, invariably, 
all except living animals, or syoh as are not in 
the least degree putrid. And the fishermen 
assert, that they are never to be oaught with 
baits which have been bitten by other, fi^. 

In many places, 'i'urbot and Holibut are soldi 
indiscriminately for. each other. They arei, 
however, perfectly distinct, the upper parts of 
the former being marked with large, unequal, 
and obtuse tubercles; while those of the pt^er 
i* ' . "^ i. . " . :" , / 
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are quit smoolh, and covered with oblong soft 
scales that adhere firmly to the body. The eyes, 
of the Turbot also are on the left, whilst chose 
of the Holibut are on the right of the head. 

They are generally taken with hooks, and 
lines. The Gteenlanders employ the membrane 
of the stomaoh of the Holibut, in place of glass 
for their windows. The Swedes and Ice- 
landers make of these fish what they call ro^ 
and T{Bchel : the first consists of the fins, to which 
they are much attached, and the latter of pieces 
ofthe flesh cut into stripes. HoHbuts, also, aresaltj 
ed in the manner of herrings, which is said to 
be the best mode of curing them. 

These fish spawn in the spring of the year, 
depositing their eggs, which are of a pale red 
eoloury on the 8hore,amongst the rocks and stones. 

THE teAKBD CH^TODON OR SHOOTING 
KISH. 

Thb Beaked Chsetodon or Shooting Fish is of 
m whitish or very pale brown colour, with com- 
monly fonr or five blackish bands running across 
the body, which is ovate and compressed. The 
snout is lengthened and cylindrical. The dor- 
sal and lower fins are very large, and on the 
former there is a large eye-like spot. It fre- 
quents the shores and mouths of rivers in India, 
and about the Indian islands. It is somewhat 
more than six iiushes in length. 

This fish feeds principally on flies and other 
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small winged insects that hprer about the wat^rft 
it inhabits; and the mode of taking its prey is 
very remarkable. When it sc^ a fly at a dis- 
' tance on any of the plants in the shallow water, 
it approaches very slowly, and with the atiBost 
caution, coming as much as possible perpendi- 
cularly under the object. Then, putting its body 
in an obliqne direction, with the mouth and eyea 
near the surface, it remains for a monei^ la* 
moveable. Having fixed its eyes directly oa 
the insect, it shoots at it a drop of water from 
ite tubular snout, but without showing its moutk 
above fhe surface, from whence only the drop 
seems to rise. This is done with so much dex* 
terity, that though at the distance of four, five 
or six feet, it seldom fails to bring the fly iato 
the water. With the closest attention, th« BOddUth 
could never be discovered above the surface, 
although the fish has been seen to rfioot several 
drops one after another, without leaving the 
place, or in the smallest apparent degi:ee^ mov- 
ing its body. 

This very singular action was reported to 
M. Horomef, the governor of the hospital at 
Batavia, near which place the species is some- 
times found; and so far raised his curiosity, 
that he was determined, if possible, to conviac^ 
himself of its troth, by ocular demonstratioiu 

For this purpose, he ordered a large, wide 
tub to be filled with sea water ; he th^ii' had 
»ome of these fish caught and pat inta iltv c^^ 
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the water was changed every other day. After 
a while, they seemed reconciled to their confine- 
ment; and he then tried the experiment. A 
slender stick, with a fly fastened at the end, was 
placed in such a manner on the side of the ves- 
sel, as to enable the fish to strike it ; and it was 
hot without inexpressible delight, that he daily 
saw them exercising their skill in shooting at it 
iM^ith amazing force, and seldom missing their 
mark* 

• The flesh of this species is white and well 
tasted. 



THE COMMON MACKEREL. 

Th£ Maokerel,when alive, from the elegance 
•f its shape, and the brilliancy of its colours, is 
one of the most beautiiiil fish that frequents our 
coasts. Death in some measure, impairs the 
colours, but it by no means defaces them. 

It visits our shores in vast shoals; but, from 
being very tender and Unfit for long carriage, 
is found less useful than other gregarious fish. 
In some places, it is taken by lines from boats, 
as during a fresh gale of wind it readily seizes 
a bait. It is necessary that the boat should be 
in motion in order to drag the bait along(a bit 
of red eloth or a piece of the tail of a Mackerel,) 
near the surface of the water. The great fishery 
br Mackerel is on some parts of the west coast 
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of England. This is of snob an extent an to em. 
'ploy, in the wbole» a capital of nearly 200,<X)0i 
The fishermen go out to the distance of«eve^ 
'i:al leagues from the shore, and. stretch their 
pets^ which are sometimes several miles in extent, 
across the tide, during the night* The meshes 
of these nets are just large enough to. admit the 
iieads of tolerably large fish, and catch them by 
Uie gills. A single boat has been known to 
bring in, after one night^s fishing, a cargo thai 
has sold for nearly seventy poiinds.r-^Besides 
these, there is another mode of fishing for Mack* 
erel, in the west of England, <with a ground seine. 
A roll of rope, of about two hundred fathoma 
ifn length, with the net fastened to the end, ia 
tied, at the other, to a post or rock, on tha 
shore. The boat is th^n rowed to the extremity 
of this coil, when a pole fixed there, leaded 
heavily at the bottom, is thrown overboard. Tha 
rowers from hence make as nearly as possible s 
semicircle, two men continually and regularly 
putting the net i«to the water. — When they come 
to the other end of (he net, where there is 
another leaded pole, they throw that overboard. 
Another coil of rope, similar to the first, is by 
degrees thrown into the water, as the bbatmea 
make for the shore. The boat's crew now land^ 
and, with the assistance of persons stationed 
there, haul in each end of the net till they come 
to the two poles. Thejboat is then again pushed 
off towards the centre of the net, in order to 
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prevent the more vigorom fish from leaping ovei 
the* corks. By these means, three or four bud- 
dred fish are often caught at one haul. ^ 

Mackerel are «ai(i to be fond of human flesh. 
Pontoppidan informs us thata sailor, belonging to 
a ship lying, in one of the harbours on the coast, 
of Norway, went into the water to wash him-' 
self ; when hte was suddenly missed by his com- 
INinions* In the oourse of a few minutes, how- 
ever, he was seen on the surface wkh va«t 
numbers of thete fish fastened on him. Ij'lie 
people went in a boat to his assistance: and 
;though, when they got him up, they forced with 
•some difficulty the fishes from him, they found 
it was too late ; for the poor fellow, very shortly 
afterwards expired. 

The roes ^of the Mackerel are used in the 
Mediterranean for caviar. The blood and slime 
are tirst washed off with vinegar, and the 
sinews and skinny parts taken away. They are 
then spread out for a short tim^ to dry, and 
afterwards salted and hung up in a net, to 
drain some of the remaining moisture from them* 
When this is finished, they are laid in a kind of 
sieve, until thoroughly dry and fit for use. In 
Cornwall, and on several parts of the Continent, 
the Mackerel are preserved by pickling and salt- 
ing. Their greatest weight seldom exceeds two 
pounds, though some have been seen that weighed 
more Uian five. Their voracity, has scarcely 
^y bounds ; when they get among a sheal of 
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herrings, they make such hsTocJE ts frequently 
to drive it away. They are very prolific, and 
deposit their spawn among the rocks near the 
shore, about the month of June. They die al- 
most immediately after they are takeu out of the 
water, and for a short time exhibit a phosphorio 
light. 

In spring their eyes are oovwed with a white 
film, that grows in the winter, and is regularly 
east at the beginning of summer. During this 
time they are said to be nearly blind. 



THE COMlfON SAIAION. 

This fish seems coafined, in a great measure, 
to the northern seas, being unknown in the Me- 
diterranean, and in the waters of other vrarm cli- 
mates. It livesvin fresh as well as in salt waters, 
forcing itself in autumn up the rivers, sooKChies 
' for hundreds of miles, for the purpose of de- 
positing its spuwn. In these peregrinations, it 
is that Salmon are.canght in the great numbers 
that supply our miarkets and taUes. Intent onfy 
OB the object of their journey, they spring up 
cataracts, and over other obstacles of a very 
great height. This extraordinary power mmau 
to be owing to a sudden jerk which tbi '^A 
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gives to its boiy, from a bent into a straight 
position. Whfett they arc unexpectedly ob- 
structed in their progress, it is said they swim 
a few paces back, survey the object for some 
minntes motionless, retreat, and return again 
to the charge : then, collecting all their force^ 
with one astonishing spring, overleap every 
obstacle* Where the water is low, or sand- 
banks intervene, they throw themselves on one 
side, 4ind in that position soon work themselves 
over into the deep water beyond. On the river 
Liffey, in Ireland, there is a cataract about 
nineteen feet high : here, in the Salmon season, 
many of the inhabitants amuse themselves in 
observing the fish leap up the torrent. They 
frequently fall back many times before they sur- 
mount it; and baskets, made ^ twigs, are 
placed near the edge of the stream, to catch 
them in their fall. — At the falls of Kilmorack, 
in Scotland, where the Salmon are very nunae^ 
rous, it is a etnnmon pltictice with the country 
people to lay branches of trees on the edges of 
the rocks, and by this means they often take 
such of the fish as miss their leap, which tile 
foaming of the torrent not unfrequently causes 
^em' to do« And the late Lord Lovat, who 
often visited these faHs, taking the hint from 
this circumstance, formed a determination to 
try a whimsical experiment on the same prin- 
ciple. Alongside one of the falls, he ordered a 
kettl.e full of water ta be plaoed ov«r a fire 
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and many minutes had not ekpsed before a 
large Salmon made a false leap, andfell into 
if. This may seem incredible to those who 
never saw one of these rude Salmon-lebps : 
but surdy there is as great a, chance of a Salmon 
falling into a kettle, as on any given part of 
the adjacent rock ; and it is a thing that would 
cerlainfy take phtce many times in the course of 
the season, were but the experiment tried. 

When ihp Salmon have arrived at a proper 
place for spawning in, the male and female 
unite in forming, in the sand or gravel, a proper 
receptacle for their eggs, about eigbteea inches 
deep, which they are also supposed afterwards 
io cover up. In this hole, the e^gs lie until the 
ensuing spring,' (if not displaced by the floods,) 
before they are hatched. The parents, how- 
evi^r, immediately after their spawning, become 
BXtremely emaciated, and hasten to the salt water, 
towards the end of March, the young fry begin 
to appear ; and, gradually increasing in size, 
)i>ecome, in the beginning of May, five or six 
inches in length, when they are called Salmon' 
smelts. They now swarm, in myriads, in the 
rivers ; but the first flood sweeps them down 
into th^ sea, scarcely leaving any behind. About 
the middle of June, the largest of these begin 
to return into tjie rivers : they are now become 
of the length of twelve or sixteen inches. To- 
wards the end of July they are called Gilse^ 
and weigh from six to nine pounds each. 
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,Wiieii Salmon ent«r the fresh waters, they 
,are always more or less infested with a kiad of 
''iiueet called the salmon-louse : when these are 
numeroQS, the fish are esteemed in high season* 
Very soon after th« Salmon have left the sea, 
the insepts die and drop oiF. 
• ' After the fish haye beoome lean at the spawn- 
ing.time, on their return to the sea they itoquire 
their proper bulk in a very little while ; having 
been known to considerably more than doubln 
their weight in six weeks. — Their food consists 
of the smaller fishes, insects, and worms; for 
all these are used with success aff bait^,' by the 
anglers for Salmon. ' 

The .principal fisheries in Europe are in the 
riyers; : or on the sea-coasts adjoining to the 
large rivers of England, Scotland and Ireland. 
The chief Irish rivers for them are the Shannon, 
the Liffey, the Boyae, and the Ban in the north of 
'the Island. They are sometimes taken in nets'; 
and sometimes by means of looks or weirs, with 
>icOn or jwoodun grates, so placed in an angle, 
that, being impelled by any force in a direction 
contrary to that of the stream, they open, let 
the fish (or whatever else pushes against them) 
through, and again, by thie force of the water 
or their own weight, close and prevent their 
return. Salmon are also killed in still water, 
by means of a spear with several prongs, which 
the fishermen use with surprising dexterity. 
When this is used in the night, «l candle and 
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lanlcirn, or a whisp of straw set on fire, is car- 
ried along, to the light of which the fish collect. 

In the river Tweed, about the month of July, 
the capture of Salmon is astonishing : often a 
boat-load, and sometimes nearly two, may be 
taken at a tide; and« in one instance, above 
seven hundreid fish were caught at a single haul 
of the net* From fifty to a hundred at a haul 
are very common. Most of those that are ta- 
ken before the setting-in of the warm weather, 
are sent fresh to London, if the weather will 
permit. The others are salted, pickled, or 
dried, and are sent off in barrels, in quantities 
sufficient not only to stock the London market^ 
but also some of the markets of the Continent ; 
for the former are by no means able to take all 
the fish that are caught here. 

The season for fishing commences in the 
Tweed on the thirtieth of November, and ends 
about old Michaelmas day. On this river there 
are about forty considerable fisheries, which 
extend, upwards, about fourteen miles from the 
mouth ; besides many others of less consequence. 
These, several years ago, were rented at 
above the annual sum of ten thousand pounds ; 
and to defray this expenoe, it has been calcu- 
lated that more than 200,000 Salmon must be 
caught there, one year with another. 

The Scotch fisheries are very productive ; as 
are also several of those in Ireland, particuMr- 
ly that at Cranna on the river Ban, about a 
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mile and a half from Coleraiae. At this place, 
in the year 1760, as many as three hundred and 
twenty tons were taken. 

A person of the name of Graham, who farm- 
ed the sea-coast fishery at Whitehaven, adopted 
a siiocessful mode of taking Salmon, which he 
appropriately denominated Salmon hunting* 
When the tide is out, and the fish are left in 
fifaallow waters,' intercepted by sand-banks, near 
the mouth of a river, or when they are found 
in any inlets up the shore, where the water is 
not more than from one foot to four feet in any 
depth, the plaee where they lie is to be discove- 
red by their agitation of the pool. This man, 
armed .with a three-pointed barbed spear, with 
a shaft of fifteen feet in length, would mount 
his horse, and plunge at a swift trot, or moder- 
ate gallop, belly deep, into the water. He 
made ready his spear with both bandit : when 
he overtook the Salmon, he let go one hand, 
and with the other struck the spear, with almost 
unerring aim, into the fish. This done, by a 
turn of the hand he raised the Salmon to me 
surface of the water, turned his horse^s head 
to the shore, and ran the Salmon on dry land 
without dismounting. This man said, that by 
the present mode he could kill from forty to fifty 
in a day: ten were, however, no despicable 
day^s work for a man and horse. His father 
was probably the first man that ever adopted 
this method of killing Salmon on horseback* 
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Salmon are cured by being split, nibbed with 
salt, and put in pickle, in tubs provided for the 
purpose, where they are kept about six weeks: 
they are then taken out, pressed, and packed 
in casks with layers of salt. 

Different species of Salmon come in so great 
abundance up the rivers of Kamtschatka, as to 
force the waters before them, and even to dam 
up the streams in such a manner as sometimes 
to make them overflow their banlfs. In this 
case, when the water finds a. passage, such 
multitudes are left on the dry ground as would, 
were it not for the violent winds mo prevalent in 
that country, assisted by the bears and dogs, . 
soon produce a stench sufficiently great to cause 
a pestilence. 

Salmon are Said to have an aversion to any 
thing red, so that the fishermen are generally 
careful not to wear jackets or caps of that colour. 
Pontoppidan sbl^s aiso, that they have so great 
a dislike to carrion, that, if any happen to be 
thrown into the places where thay are, they 
immediately forsake them. 
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THB COMMON EBL. 

The Common Eel evideotly forms a oon- 
neciing link, in the chain of nature, between 
serpents and fishes, possessing not only, in a 
great measure, the serpent form, but also many 
of their habits. 

It is frequently known to quit its own element, 
and to wander^ in the evening or night over 
meadows, in search uf snails and other prey, or 
to other ponds for change of habitation. This 
will account for Eels being found in waters that 
have not been in the least suspected to contaiu 
them. 

Mr. Aderon, in the Philosophical Transactions, 
says, that in June, 1746, while he was viewing 
the flood-gates belonging to the water* works of 
Norwich, he observed a great number of Eels 
sliding up them, and up the adjacent posts, ta 
the height of live or six feet above the surface 
of the water. .They ascended with the utmost 
facility, though many of the posts were perfectly 
dry, and quite smooth. They first thrust their 
heads and about half their bodies out of the wa* 
tevy and held them against the wood*work for 
some time. They then begaa to ascend directly 
upwards, and with as much apparent ease as if 
they had been sliding on level ground ; this they 
continued till they had got into the dam above. 
Of the migration of young Eels from one part 
0i a river to ai\other, an instance is related by 
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Dr. Anderson, in hw publieation called the Bee, 
*' Having occasion (says this gentleman) to be 
once on a visit at a friend's house on Dee^ide, 
in Aberdeenshire, I often delighted to walk by 
the banks of the river. I one day observed some* 
thing like a Waok string moving along the edge 
of the river in shoal water. Upon doscr inspec* 
tion I discovered that this was a shoal of young 
Eels, so closely joined together as to appear, at 
.first Tiew, one continued body, moving briskly 
up against the stream. To avoid the resistance 
they experienced from the force of the current, 
they kept close along the water's edge the whole 
of the ^ay, following all the bendings of the ri- 
ver. Wherever they came into still water, the 
breadth of the ehoal increased so as to be some- 
times nearly a foot broad ; but when they turned 
a cape, where the current was strong, they were 
forced to occupy less space, and press close to 
the shore, struggling very hard till they passed 
it. 

^^ This shoal continued to move on night and 
day, without interrupti on, for severaF weeks. Their 
progress might be at the rate of about a mile an 
hour. It was easy to eatoh the antmals, though 
they were very active and nimble. They were 
Eels perfectly formed in every resriect, bat not 
exceeding two inches in length. The shoal did 
not conl^in, on an average, less thali from twelve 
to twenty in breadth ; so that the Camber whick 
passed on the wliole, during their pjrogres8, must 
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hare b«eii very great. Whence they oarae, or 
whither they went, I know not. The place 
where this was observed was six miles from the 
sea, and the same phoenojnenon takes place every 
year about the same season.^* 

The usual baouts of Eels are in mud, amon^ 
weeds, ^ under the roots or stumps of trees, or in 
boles, in the banks or the bottom of rivers. They 
are partial to still waters, and particularly to 
such as are muddy at the bottom. Here they 
often grow to an enormous size, sometimes weigh- 
ing fifteen or sixteen pounds — One that was 
caught near Peterborough, in England, in the 
year 1667, measured a yard and three quarters 
in length. 

When kept in ponds they have been known 
to destroy young ducks. Sir John Hawkins, 
from a canal near his house at Twickenham, 
missed many of the young ducks ; and, on drain- 
ing, in order to clean it, great numbers of large 
Eels were discovered in the mud. In the sto- 
machs of many of them were found, undigested, 
the heads and part of the bodies of the victims. 

Eels seldom come out of their hiding-places 
bnt m the night, during which time they are tak- 
en with lines th^t have several baited hooks. — 
In winter they bury themselves deep in the mud, 
and, like the serpent tribe, remain in a state of 
torpor. They are so impatient of cold, as in se- 
vere weather eagerly to take shelter eved in a 
whisp of straw, ifflung into a pond. This has 
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sotnetimes been practised as a mode of eatdiinl 
them. 

Eels bring fortblbeir young alive. They arc 
so tenacious of life, that no other fish v^batever 
will live 80 long out of the water as these. They. | 
are best in season from May to July ; but may 
be caught with a line till September. When 
the water is thick with rains, they may be fished 
for, during the whole daj ; but the largest and 
best are caught by Bight-liQetf 

*»i>i»*ii ^ «■>»■» 

THB HADDOCK. 

HADPocKiimigrate in immense shoals, which ustif^ 
ally arrive on our coasts about the middle of winter.^ 
Tbese are sometimes known to extend, from tbe 
shore, nearly three mileis in breadth, andiulengtb- 
nearly fifty miles* An idea of their numbers may 
be had from the following circumstance : three 
fishermen, within a mile of the harbour of Soar- 
borough, frequently loaded their 1)oat with then» 
twice a day, taking each time about a ton of 
fish. The large ones quit tbe coast as soon as 
they are out of season, and leave behind them 
great plenty of small ones. 

The larger ones begin to be in roe in Novem- 
ber, and continue so for somewhat more than two 
months : from tliis time till May, they are reek- 
oned out c( season. Tbe small ones are extremely 
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good from May till February ; and those that 
are not old enough to breed, for even two months 
afterwards. — Haddocks seldom' grow to any 
great size ; they very rarely become so large, as 
* to weigh twelve or fourteen pounds ; and they 
ar^ esteemed more delicate eating, when they 
do not exceed three pounds in weight. 

In Greenland, these fish remain near the bot- 
tom of the water, during the day time ; but'in the 
evening they approach the surface. It is theil 
that the fishermen are able to catch them, gener- 
ally in immense numbers. Sometimes they«may 
be observed to leap quite out^of the water, for 
the purpose of avoiding the dog-fish, and their 
other enemies ol the deep. 

In tempestuous weather, Haddocks are said 
to seek for shelter in the sand or mud, or among 
sea-weeds. They feed on various small marine 
animals, and frequently beoome fat on herrings. 

The female spawn about the month of Febru- 
ary, at which time they approach the shores in 
great numbers, for the purposie of depositing 
fheir eggs upon the sea-weeds. 
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THE TUREE-BPIBTBD STICKLEBACK. 

These little fish, which seldom exceed two 
inches in length, arp very comraoa in many of 
our river*. They have three sharp spines on 
their back, which are their instruments both of 
offence and defence, ana are always erected on 
the least appearance of danger^ or whenever 
they are about to attack other fi^. The body 
pear the tail is somewhat square^ and the sides 
are covei ed with bony plates. Their usual co- 
lours are olive green above, and 'white on the 
linder part^ ; but in some individual?, the lower 
jaw aud the belly are of a bright crimson. 

By feeding with great voracity on the fry 
and spawn oi other fish, they are, notwithstancU 
1 ig the smallness of their size, greatly detrimen- 
tal to the increase of almost all the kinds of 
iish among: Jijphioh they inhabit. One that w*as 
put into a glass^ devoured iu five hours no fewer 
than seventy-foui[ young dace, each. about an 
ilicii and a half lohg, ^d of the thickness oi a 
Mnrse-hair, and would have done the same every 
day, had tliey been given to it. 

The fish was put into a glass jar of water, 
with some sand at the bottom,, for the purpose of 
trying some experiments on it, as well as for the 
purpose of ascei'taihing its manners, as far as 
possible, in a confined state. For a few days it 
refused: to eat ; but by fre<}uently giving it fresh 
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water, and by coming often »o it, it be^fan to 
•eat the small worms that were now and then 
thrown into the jar ; «oon afterwards it became 
so familiar as to take them from the, hand ; and 
at last it even beeaire so bold, as, when it was 
satisHed, or did not like what was offered to it, 
to set «p its prickles, and strike with ita utmost 
strength at the finders, if put into the water to it. 
It would suffer no other fish to live in the same 
jar, attacking whatever were put in, though ten 
times its own size. One ^ay, by way of diver- 
sion, a small fish was pat to it. 'I^he Stickle- 
back immediately assaulted ami put it to flight, 
tearing off part of its tail in the conflict; and 
had they not been then separated, he wou4d tin- 
doubted ly have killed it. 

S nail as these animals are, they are sometimes 
80 numerous, as to be obliged to migrate, and 
leave theif native places in searcii oi new hab- 
itations. Once in every seven or eight yoars, 
they appear in the river Welland, near Spal- 
ding in Lineolnshire, in such Amazing shoals, 
as, during their progress up the stream, to ap- 
pear in a vast bony, occupyinj the whole width 
of the river. These are supposed to be tfie 
overplus of multitudes collected in some of the 
fens. When this happens, they are taken bh 
manure for land ; and an idea may be formed of 
their numbers, from the circumstance, that 9 man, 
employed by a farmer to catch them, got, for 
some time, four shillwgs a day, by idling Ibom 
at a halfpenny a bushul. 
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The great exej^tions ihty Ui^e, in getting from 
Que place to anomer, where obstacles occur are 
very ejctraor(JrRry ; fo|i^ thoogh the largest 
amoDg them is seldom £dowii to be more than 
two inches in, length, they, have been seen to 
sprij^ a foot and a half, (nine times their own 
Ungi^^)'m perpendicular height from the sur- 
face of the wafer, and in an obli4|ue direction, 
much further. 

They spawn in April and June, on the water 
plants ; and are veny short-lived, scarcely ever 
attaining the third year. T^ey are too small, 
and perhaps too boqy, to be of any essential ser- 
vice as food to mankind; but iasome parts of 
the Continent, they are of considerable use in fat* 
tening ducks and pigs. 

THE COMMON OR RIVER TROUT. 

Though this is certainly a very delicate and 
excellent fish for the table, it was in no esteem 
whatever among the ancients, being only men* 
tioned by writers on account of its beautiful col- 
ours. 

In some river8,Trouts begi^ to spawn in Oc« 
tober ; but November is the chief month of 
spawnmg. About the end of September they 
quit the deep water,, to which they had retired 
during the hot weather, and mdke great e£)irts 
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to gain the course of the currents, seeking out a 
proper place lor depositing their 8pawn. This 
is always on a gravelly boitom, or where gravel 
and sand are mixed among stones, towards the 
end and sides of streams. At this period, they 
tarn black about the head and body, aud become 
soft and unwholesome. After spawning they 
become feeble, their bodies are wasted, and ihoso 
beautiful spots, which before adorned them, are 
imperceptible. Their heads appear swelled, 
ami their eyes dull. In this state, they seek 
still waters, and continue there sick, as it is sup- 
posed, all the winter. There are in all Trout 
rivers, some barren feuiale li»h, which ooutiuae 
good through the winter. 

In March, or sometimes earlier, if the weath^ 
be mild> the Trouts bei^in to leave their winter 
quarters, and approach the shallows and tails of 
streams, where they cleanse and restore them- 
sekres. As they acquire strength they advance 
still higher up the rivers, till they fix on their 
summer residence, for which they generally 
choose an eddy behind a stone, a log, or bank, 
ihat projects into the water, and against which 
the current drives. They also frequently get 
into the boles under roots of trees, or into deeps 
ibat are shaded by boughs and bushes. 

These fish are said to be in season from March 
lo September. They are, however, fatter from 
the middle to tbe end of August, than at au)^ other 
time. 
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Trouts in a good pond will gFpw faster than 
in some rivers. And a gentleman who kept 
them in ponds, for the purpose of ascertaining 
the progress and duration of their lives, asserts 
that at four or five years old, they were at their 
full growth. For three years subsequent to this, 
they continued wi^b* little alteration in size ; two 
years after, the head appeared to be enlarged, 
and the body wasted, and in the following winter, 
they died. According to this computation, nine 
or ten years seem to be the term of their exis* 
tenee. 

In several of the northern rivers, Trouts are 
taken as red and as well tasted as charr ; and 
their bones, when potted, dissolve like those of 
charr. These are often very large : one of them 
was caught some time ago, that measured tweiH 
ty-e>§ht inches in length. — A Tr6ut was taken 
in the river Stour, in December 1797, which 
weighed twenty six pounds, and another, some 
years ago, in jLough Neagh, in the north of 
Ireland, that weighed thirty pounds. 

This fish is not ^lisily caught with a line, be- 
ing at ail times exceedingly wary. The baits 
used are worms, or artificial flies. The season 
for fishing, is from Mareh till Michaehnas. The 
angler prefers doudy weatlwr, but he is not pur- 
tjbeolar as to (be tkait of day. 
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THE COMMON PIKE. 



THEfiE is scarcely any fish of its size in the 
world, that in voracity can equal the Pike. 
One of them has been known to choke itself in at- 
tempting to swallow another of its own species, 
that proved too large a moi-sel : and it has been 
well authenticated, that a Pike seized the head 
of a swan as she was feeding under water, and 
gorged 80 much of it, as killed them both. 

" I have been assured (says Walton) by my 
friend Mr. Seagrave, who keeps tame otters, 
that he has known a. Pike, in extreme hunger, 
fight with one of his otters for a carp that the 
otter had caught, and was then bringing out of 
the' water." 

Boulker, in his Art of Angliflg, says, that his 
father caught a Pike, which he presented to 
Lord Cholmondely, that was an ell Jong, and 
weighed thirty- five pounds. His lordship di- 
rected it to be put into a canal in his garden, 
which at that time contained a great quantity 
of fish. Twelve months afterwards, the water 
was drawn off, and it was discovered that the 
Pike had devoured all the £sh except a single 
large earp, that weighed betweea nine and ten 
pounds 'y and even this had been bitten in several 
places. The Pike was again put in, and an 
entire fresh stock of fish for him to feed on : all 
these he devoured in less than a year. Sevenl 
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times be was observed by workmen who were 
standing near, to draw ducks and other water- 
fowl under water. Crows were shot and thrown 
in, which he took in the presence of the men. 
From this time, the slaughtermen had orders to 
feed him with the garbage of the slaughter-house ; 
but, being aftewards neglected, he died, as it 
is supposed, from want of food. 

I« December, 1765, a Pike was caught in 
the river Ouse, that weighed upwards of twenty- 
eight pounds, and was sold for a guinea. When 
it was opened, a watch with a black riband and 
two seals were found in its body. These, it 
was afterwards discovered, had belonged to a 
gentlemaa^s servant, who had dropped them in 
the river about a month before. 

Gesner relates, that a famished Pike, in the 
Rhone, seized on the lips of a mule, and wa<9, 
in consequence, dragged out of the water ; and 
that people, while washing their legs, had often 
been bitten by these vbraoious creatures. 

The smaller fish exhibit the same fear of this 
tyrant, as someof the feathered tribe do of the 
rapacious birds, sometimes swimming round him, 
while lying dormant near the surface, in vast 
numbers, and with great anxiety. 

If the accounts of different writers on the sub. 
ject are to be credited, the longevity of the Pike is 
very remarkable. Gesner goes so far, as to 
mention a Pike, whose age was ascertained to 
be 26? years. ' 
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Pikes spawn in March or April. When they 
are in high season, theii* colours are very fine, 
being greeo, spotted with bright yellow, and 
having the gilJs of a most vivid red. When 
out of season, the green changes to gray, an^ 
the yellow spots become pale. Though some- 
what bony fish, they are in general esteem as 
food ; and on the Continent, where they are 
caught in great abundance, they are dried, and 
exported to other countries for sale. 

They are often taken while lying asleep near 
the surface of the water, by means of a snare, 
at the end of a pole, g^tly passed over their 
head ; which, by a sudden jerk, draws close, and 
brings them to land. 

The Common Pike are found in considerable 
quantity in most of the lakfs in Europe, Lap* 
land, and the northern parts of Persia, where 
tbey sometimes meaaare upwards of eight feet 
in length. 



THE COMMON %iYING-FISH. 

The Flying-fish, if we except its head and 
flat back, has, ih the form of its body, a great 
resemblance to the herring. The scales are 
large and silvery. The breast fins are very 
long ; and the back fin is small, and placed near 
the tail, which is forked. The wings, as they 
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are usHally denominated, with which these fish 
have the power of raising themselves in the air, 
are nothing more than large breast fins, compos- 
ed of seven or eight ribs or rays, connected by 
a flexible, transparent, and glutinous membrane. 
They commence near the gills, ^and are capable 
of considerable motion backwards and forwardR. 
These fins are used also to aid the progress of 
the fish in the water. 

The Flying-fish has numerous enemies in its 
own elemer'; which pursne and devour if. To 
aid its escape, it is furnished with these long 
breast fins, by which it is able to raise itself into 
the air, where it is often seized by the albatross 
or tropic birds. Its flight is^ short, seldom more 
than sixty or seventy yards at one stretch ; but,' 
by touching the surface, at intervals, to mbiKtea 
its fins, it is able to double or treble this dis. 
tance. The whole flight, however, is of so short 
a duration, that even in the hottest weather, its 
fins do not become dry. By touching the water, 
it not only wets its fins, but seems to take fresh 
force and vigour, in another spring into an ele- 
ment, where it is not long able to support iid 
weight by the clumsy motion of its fins. If the 
Flying-fishes were solitary animals, they would 
not be worth the pursuit of some of their larger 
enemies : they are very 'seldom seen to rise sin- 
gly from the water, but generally appear in large 
shoals. 

It has been remarked, that " all animated na- 
ture 9eems combined against this little fish, which 
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pofisesses the double potvers of swimming and 
dying, only in order to subject it to greater dan- 
gers. Its destiny is, however, by no means 
peculiarly severed' we should consider that, as a 
iish, it often escapes the attack oi birds ; and, in 
its winged character, the individuals frequently 
throw themselves out of the power of fishes. 

The eyes of these fish are sc prominent, as to- 
admit of their seeding danger from whatever 
quarter it may come; but, on emergency, they 
are able, in addition, to push them somewhat 
beyond the sockets, so as considerably to enlarge 
their power of sight. 

They are frequently either unable to direct 
their flight out of a straight line, or else they be- 
come exhausted on a sudden ; for, sometimes, 
whole shoals of them fall on board the ships that 
navigate the seas of warm climates. 

In the water, they have somewhat the manner 
of the swallow in the air, except that they al- 
ways swim iu straight lines ; and the blackness 
' of their backs, the whiteness of their bellies, and 
their forked and expanded tails, give them much, 
the same appearance. 



THE GOLD FISH. 

Gold- F^ish are natives of Chma; and the 
most beautiful kinds are caught in a small lake 
in the province of Chekyang, in that kingdoir 
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They were first introdaoed into Ireland about 
the year 1691, but were not generally known 
till thirty years afterwards. 

In Chma they are kept in ponds, or large 
porcelaia vessels, by almost every person of dis- 
tinotion. In these, they are very lively and ac- 
tive, sporting about the surfaee of the water 
with great vivacity ; but they are so very delicate, 
that, if great guns are fired, or any substances 
giving out a powerful smell,' as pitch or tar, are 
burnt near them, numbers of them will be 
killed. — In each of the ponds or basins where 
they are kept, there is'au earthen pan, with 
holes in it, turned upside down. Under this 
they retire when, at any time, they find the rayg 
of the sun too powerful. The water is changed 
three or four times a week. Whilst this in 
done, it is necessary to remove the fish into ano- 
ther vessel ; but they are always taken out by 
means of a net, for the least handling would 
destroy them, 

When Gold-fish are kept in ponds, they are 
often taught to rise to the surface of the water 
*at the sound of a bell, to be fed. At PekiD, for 
three or four months of the wintei*, or whilst the 
cold weather lasts, the fish in the ponds are not 
fed at all. They are able, during that time, to 
get the small quantity of food they require in the 
water. In order to prevent iheir being frozen, 
they are often taken into the houses, and kept in 
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china vessels, till the warm weather of spring 
allows their being returned to their ponds with 
safety. 

In hot countries, Gold-fish multiply very fast, 
if care be taken to remove the spawn, which 
swims on, the surface of the water, into other 
ponds ; for otherwise, the animals would devour 
the greater part of it. The young fry, when 
first produced, are perfectly black; but they 
afterwards change to white, and then to gold 
colour. The latter colours appear first about 
the tail, and extend upwards. 

The smallest fish are pref(rt*red, not only from 
their being more beautiful than the larger opes, 
but because a greater number of them can be 
kept. These are of a fine orange red, appear^ 
ing as if sprinkled over with gold dust. Some, 
however, are white, like silver, and others white 
spotted with red. When dead, they lose all their 
lustre. The females are known from the males, 
by several white spots which they have near the 
gills, and the breast fins : the males have these 
parts very bright and shining. 

In China, the Gold-fish are fed with balls of 
paste, and the yolks of eggs boiled very bard. 
In England, many persons are of opinion that 
they need no food. It is true that they will 
subsist for a long while, without any other food 
than what thpy can collect from water frequently 
changed; yet they must draw some support 
/Vom animalcules and other nourishment supplied 
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by (he water* That they are best pleased by 
such, slender diet may easily be confuted, yet 
they will readily, if not greedily, seize crumbs 
that are thrown to them. Bread ought, how- 
erer, to be given sparingly, lest, turning sour, 
it corrupt the water. They will also feed on j 
the water-plant called duck^s meat, and on rye. 

Goid-fish do not often multiply in very close 
confinement. If it is desired to have them breed, I 
they must be put into a tolierably large reservoir, j 
through which a stream of water runs, and in 
which there are some deep places. 

THE COMMON CARP. 

In their general habits, these fish exhibit sq 
great a degree of cunning, as to be sometimes 
called by the country people, the River Fox. When 
attempted to be taken by a net, they will often 
]eap over it ; or immerse themselves so deep ia 
the mud, as to suffer (he net to pass over with- 
out touching them. They are also very ^y of 
taking a bait ; but, during spawn ing-time^ so in* 
tent are they on the business of depositing their ' 
eggs that they will suffer themselves to be 
handled by any one who attempts it. Tbey 
breed three or fbur times in the year, but Ibeir 
first spawning is in the beginning of May. 
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Carp are found in the slow rivers and stag* 
nant waters of Europe and. Persia; and here 
principally iu deep holes,' under the roots of trees, 
hollow banks, or great beds of flags, <&o. They 
do not often exceed four feet in length, and 
twenty pounds in weight ; but some have been 
caught in the lake of Como in Italy, that weighed 
two hundred pounds each ; and others have been 
taken in the Dneister five f^et in length. 

From their ({uiek growth and vast increase, 
these are considered as the most valuable of all 
fish for the stocking of ponds ^ and if ihe breed- 
ing aud 1 ceding of them were better understood, 
ftnd more practised, thai> they are, the advan- 
tages result ing from them would be very great. 
A pond stocked with these fish, would become as 
▼aiuable to its owner as a garden. In many 
parts of Prussia, Carp are bred in great quan* 
titles, and are thus made to form a considerable 
rart of the revenue of the principal personages 
of the country, J)eing sent from thence, in well-^ 
boats, into Sweden and Russia, where they are 
-very scarce. 

By being constantly fed, they mi^ be reader- 
eil so famiftar, as always to come to the side of 
the poud where they are kept, for food. Dr. 
Smith, speaking of the Prince of Conde^s seat 
at Chantilly, says, ^^ The most pleasing things 
«bout it were the immense shoals of very large 
Oorp, silvered over with age, like silver fish, 
and perfectly tame ; so that, when any passen 
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gers approached their watery habitation, they 
used to come to the shore in such numbers as to 
heave each other out of. the water, begging for 
bread, of which a quantity was always kept at 
hand on purpose to feed them. They would even 
aliow themselves to be handled." — Sir John 
Hawkins was assured by a clergyman, a friend 
of his, that at the abbey of St. Bernard, near 
' Antwerp, he saw a Carp come to the edge of its 
pond, at the whistling of the person who fed it. 

Carp are very long-lived: the pond in the 
garden of Emanuel College, Cambridge, con- 
tained a Carp; that had been an inhabitant more 
than seventy years ; and Gesner has mentioned 
an instance of one that was an hundred years old. 
They are also extremely tenacious of. life, and 
will live for a great length of time out of water. 
An experiment ' has been made by placing a 
Carp in a net, well wrapped up in wet moss, 
(the mouth only remaining out,) and then hang- 
ing it up in a cellar or some cool place. — ^Tbe 
fish in this situation is to be frequently fed with 
white bread and milk, and is besides to be often 
plunged in water. Carp, thus managed, have 
been known, not only to live above a fortnight 
but to have grown exceedingly fet, and becom 
far superior in taste to those immediately take 
from the pond. 

These fish were first introduced into this cout 
try, about three hundred years ago. Of thei 
sound or air-bladder, a kind offish-glue is made 
and a green paint oi their galLv Google 
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THE MUSCLE. 



The Muscle is well known, whether belong- 
ing to fresh or salt-water : it consists of two equal 
shells, joined at the back by a strong muscular 
ligament that answers all the purposes of a hinge. 
By the elastic contraction of these, the animal 
oan open its shells at pleasure, about a quarter 
of an inch from each other. The fish is fixed to 
either shell by four tendons, by means of which, 
it shuts them close, and keeps its body firm from 
being crushed by any shock against the walls of 
its own habitation. 

The muscle produces in great numbers, as all 
bivalved shell-fish are found to do. The fecun- 
dity of the snail kind is trifling in comparison to 
the fertility of these. Indeed it may be asserted 
as a general rule in nature, that the more iielp- 
less and contemptible the animal, the more pro- 
lific it is always found. Thus,, all creatures, that 
are incapable of resisting the various accidents 
to which they are exposed, have nothing but their 
quick multiplication, for the continuation of their 
kind. 

The multitude of these animals, in some places, 
is very great ; but, from their defenceless state, 
the number of their destroyers is in equal pro- 
portion. The crab, the cray-fish, and many 
other animals, are seen to devour them ; but the 
trochus is their most formidable enemy. When 
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their sholls are found deserted, if we then ob- j 
serve closely, it is most probable we shall find 
that the trochus has been at work in piercing 
tbein. There is scarcely one 'of them vyithout a 
hole in it ; and this probably was the avenue by 
which the enemy entered to destroy the inha^ 
bitant. 

But notwithstanding the number of this crea- 
tuRe'^s animated enemies, it seems still more 
fearful of the agitations of the element in which it 
resides ; for if dashed against rocks, or thrown 
far on the beach, it is destroyed without a power 
of redress. * In order to guard against these, 
which are to this animal the commonest and 
the most fatal accidents, although it has a power 
of slow motion, which shall be presently described, 
yet it endeavours to become stationary, and to 
attach Itself to any fixed object it happens to be 
pear. For this purpose, it is furnished with a 
very singular capacity of binding itself by a num- 
ber' of threads to whatever object it approaches \ 
sometimes, indeed, for want of such an object, 
these auimals afe found united to each other ; 
and though thrown into a lake separately, they 
are taken out in bunches of raahy together. 

To have some fixed rci^ting ()lace, where the 
muscle can continue, and take in all its acci- 
dental food, seems the state that this animal 
chiefly desires. Its in^struiuent of motion, b) 
which it contrives to reach the object it wants tc 
bind itself to, is that muscular substance re 
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«enibling a tongue, which is found long in pro- 
portion to the Rize of the muscle. In some, it 
18 two inches long, in others, not a third part of 
these dimensions. This the animal has a power 
of thrusting oift of its shell ; and with this, it is 
capable of making a slight furrow in the sand 
at tlie bottom. By means of this furrow, it can 
erect itself upon (he edge of its shell ; and ihuA 
continuing to make the furrow, in proportion as 
it goes forward, it reaches out its tongue that 
answers the purpose of an arm, and thus carries 
its shell edge-ways, as in a 'groove, until it 
reaches the point intended. There, where it 
determines to take up its residence, it fixes the 
ends of its beard, which are glutinous, to the 
rock or the object, whatever it be ; and thus 
like a ship at anchor, braves all the agitations of 
4he water. Sometimes the animal is at (ached 
by a large number of threads ; sometimes but 
by three or four, that seem scarcely able to retain 
it. When the muscle is fixed in this manner, it 
jives upoD the little earthy particles that the 
water iransports to its shells, and perhaps the 
flesh of the most diminutive animals. However, 
it does not fail to grow considerably ; and some 
of this kind have been found a foot long. Some 
of the beards are a foot and an half long ; and 
of this substance, the natives of Palermo, tome- 
times make gloves and stockings. 

These shell-fish are found in lakes; rivers, 
and in the tea. Those of the lake often grow 
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to a very large size ; but they seem a solitary 
iinimal, and are found generally separate from 
each other. Those of rivers are not so large, 
but yet in greater abundance ; but the sea muscle 
of all others is perhaps the most plenty. These 
are often bred artificially in salt water marshes, 
that are overflowed by the tide ; the fishermen 
throwing them in at the proper seasons ; and there, 
being undisturbed by the agitations of the ^ea, 
and not preyed upon by their powerful enemies 
jat *the bottom, thev cast their eggs, which soon 
becQpie perfect animals, and these are generally 
found in clusters of several dozen togetlier. It 
requires a year for the peopling a muscle-bed ; 
80 that, if the number consists of forty thousand, 
a tenth part may be annually left for the peopling 
of the bed anew. Muscles are taken from their 
beds from the month of July to October ; and 
they are sold at a very moderate price. 



THE QYSTER. 

The Oyster, with the shape and appearance 
of whicTi, almost every one is acquainted, is ut- 
terly unable to change its situation. The mus- 
cle, as we have observed, is capable of erecting 
itself on an edge, and going forward >tith a slow 
laborious motion. The oyster is wholly passive, 
^endeavours by all its powers to rest fixed loone 
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spotat the bottom. It is entfrely without that which 
we saw answering the purpose of an arm in the 
other animat; but, nevertheless, is often attache^ 
very firmly to any object it happens to approach. 
Rooks, stones, pieces of timber, or sea weeds, 
air seem proper to give it a fixture, and to se- 
cure it against the agitation of the waves. No- 
thing is so common in the rivers of the tropical 
climates, as to see oysters growing ev6n amidst 
the branches of the forest. Many trees which 
grow along the banks of the stream, often bend 
their'branohes into the water, and particularly 
the mangrove, which chiefly delights in a moist 
situation. To these, the oysters hang in clusters, 
like apples upon the most fertile tree ; and in 
proportion as the weight of the fish sinks the 
plant into the water, where it still continues 
growing, the number of oysters encreases which 
adhere to the branches. Thiis, there is nothing 
that these shell fish will not stick to ; they are 
often even found to stick to each other. This is 
effected by means of a glue proper to themselves, 
which, when it cements, the joining is as hard 
as the shell, and is as difficultly broken. The. 
joining substance, however, is not always of 
glue ; but the animal grows to the rocks, some- 
what like the muscle, by threads ; although these 
are only seen to take root in the shell, and not 
as in the muscle, to spring from the body of the 
fish itself. 

k3 
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Oysteni usually ca«t their fipi^vrn in fA^y, 
whicJi at lirst appear like droj)s of candle-grease, 
and stick to any hard tjubslaoce they fall 
upon, llbese are covered with a shell in 
two or three days; and in (hree years, tfte ani- 
mal is large enough to be brought lo market. 
As they invariably remain in the places where 
they are laid, and as they grow without any 
other seeming food than the afikix of sea water, 
it is the custom, wherever the tide settles ia 
marshes on land, to pick up great quantities of 
small oysters along the shore, which, when first 
gathered, seldom exceed the size of a sixpeiwe. 
These are deposited in beds where the tide comes 
in, and in two or three years grow to a tolerable 
size. Thev are said lo be better tasted for be- 
ing thus sheltered Trom the agitations of the 
deep; and a mixture of fresh water entering 
into these repositories, is said to improve their 
flavour, and to encrease their growth and fat- 
ness. 

The oysters, however, which are prepared 
in this manner, are by no means so large as 
those found sticking to rocks at the bottom of the 
sea, and usually called rock-oysters. These are 
sometimes found as broad as a plate, and ad- 
mired by some as excellent food. But what is 
the size of these, compared to the oysters of the 
£ast Indies, some of whose shells have been 
seen two feet over ! Thfe oysters found along 
the coast of Coromandel, are capable of furnish- 
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ing a plentiful ^leal to eight or ten men ; but 
it seems universally agreed, that they are no 
way comparable to ours, for delicacy or flavour. 

Few people, as we have mentioned, are unac- 
n^uainted with the appearance and taste of an 
oyster, but every one does not know, that it is 
from this 6sh that pearls are procured; we shall, 
therefore, first mention, where the pearl fisheries 
are carried on, and afterwards give a descrip- 
tion of the manner in which the oysters that 
(Contain pearls are taken. 

All oysters, and most shell-fisb, are found to 
jcontain pearh ; but that which particularlv ob- 
tains the n^me of the pearl oyster, has a large 
strong whitish shell, wrinkled and rough with- 
out, and within smooth, and of a silver colour. 
From these, the mother-of-pearl is taken, which 
is nothing more thiEin the internal coats of the 
. shell, resembling the pearl in colour and consis- 
tence. This is taken out, and shaped into that 
variety of utensils which are found so beautiful ; 
bat the pearl itself is chiefly prized ; being found 
but in tew oysters, and generally adhering to, 
sometimes making a print in, the body of the 
shell, sometimes at large within the substance of 
the fish. 

There are a great number of pearl fisheries iu 
America and Asia ; but as pearls bear a worst 
price than formerly, those, of America are in a 
great measure discontinued. The most famous 
of all the Aji(itio fisheries is in thePcrsiatiGulpli, 
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and the most valuable pearls are brought from 
thence. The value of these jewels increases not 
only in proportion to their size, but also their 
fignre and colour ; for some pearls are white, 
others are yellowish, others of a lead colour ; 
and some affirm they have been found as black 
as jet. What it is that gives these different 
tinctures to pearls is not known. 

The best coloured pearls and the roundest are 
brought from the East ; tliose of America are^ 
neither 00 white nor so exactly oval. AH 
pearls, however, in time become yellow 5 they 
may be considered as.an animal substance, con^ 
verted into a stony hardness, and, like ivory, 
taking a tincture from |he air. They have been 
even found to decay, when kept in damp and 
vaulted places, and to moulder into a substance 
scarcely harder than chalk. 

The wretched people that are defined to fish 
for pearls, are either Negroes, or some 
of the poorest of the natives of Persia. 
The divers are not only aubject to the 
dangers of the deep, to tempests, to suffocation 
at the bottom, to being devoured by sharks, but 
from their profession, universally labour under a 
spitting, of blood, occasioned by' the pressure of 
air upon their lungs in going down to the bot- 
tom. The most rpbust and healthy youiig men 
are chosen for this employment, but they seldom 
Mryive it above five or six yeard. Their fibres 
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become rigid ; their eye-balls turb red ; and 
they usually die consumptive. 

Ic is amazing how very long they are seen to 
continue at the bottom. Some, as we are as- 
sured, have been known to continbe a quarter 
of an hour under water without breathing ; 
though to one unused to diving, two minutes 
would suffocate the strongest. 

No way of life seems so laborious, so dan- 
gerous, or ^o painful. They fish for pearls, or 
rather the oysters that contain them, in boats 
twenty-eight feet long ; and of these, there are 
sometimes three or four hundred at a time, with 
each seven or eight stones, which serve for an- 
chors. There are from' ^ve to ten divers be- 
longing to each, who dive one after another. 
They are quite naked, except that they have a 
net hanging down from their neck to put the oys- 
ters in, and gloves on their hands, to defend 
them, while they^pick the oysters from the holes in 
the rocks ; for in this manner alone can they 
be gathered. Every diver is sunk by means of 
a stone, weighing fifty pounds, tied to the rope 
by which he descends. He places his foot in a 
kind of stirrup, and laying hold of the rope with 
bis left hand, with his right he stopis his nose to 
keep in his breath, as upon going down, he takes 
in a very long inspiration. They are no sobner 
come to the bottom, but they give the signal to 
those who are in the boat to draw up the stone; 
iwhi^h done, they go to work, filling their net as 
i3 
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last as they ima ; and then giving another sig 
naly the boats above pull up the net loaded ^uh 
oyjsters, and shortly after, the diver himself to 
take breath. They uive to the depth of fifteen 
fathoms, and seldom go deeper. They gene- 
rally eo every morning by break of day to this 
iatigumg employment, taking the land wind to 
waft them, out to sea, and returning with (he sea 
breeze at night. The owners of the boats usu- 
ally hire the divers, and the rest of the 'coat's 
crew, as we do our labourers, at so muoh a 
<lay* All the oysters are brought on shore, 
where they are laid in a great heap until the 
pearl fishery is over, which continues during 
the months of November and December. When 
opportunity serves, they then examine every 
oyster, and it is accidental whether the capture 
turns out advantageous. Indeed no human being 
can wish well to a commerce, which thus chains 
such a number of fellow creatures to the bottom, 
ito pluck up a glittering mouldering pebble. 

To this aocouat of Uie pearl fiishery in gene- 
ral, we shall add a description of a very exten- 
sive one, which is now carried on in the island 
of Ceylon, in the East Indies : — 

Ck>NDATC0Y, the district near which the pearl 
oysters are taken, is situated in the bay, forming 
nearly a half moon, and is a waste sandy traet, 
with some miserable huts built on it. The water 
is bad and brackish, and the soil produces only 
«few stunted trees and bushes. The persQns 
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who remain here during (he iinhery, are obliged 
to get water for drinking, from a village, about 
four miles to the southward. Timers, porcupines 
and wild bogs are, amongst other quadrupeds, 
common here. 

During the fishing season, the desert, barren 
place, Condatchy, offers to our view, a scene 
«quallj novel and astonishing. A mixture of 
thousands of people of diflferent colours, coun- 
tries, casts and occupations; the number of 
4ents and huts, erected upon the sea shore, with 
their shops before each of them ; and the many 
boats returning on shore in the afternoon, gene- 
rally richly laden; all together form a sight 
entirely new to an European eye. Each owner 
runs to his respective boai, as soon as it reaches 
4he shore, in hopes of finding it filled with im- 
Tiiense treasure, which is oitea much greater in 
imagination, than in reality. To prevent riot 
«nd disorder, an officer, with a party of sol- 
diers is stationed there: they occupy a large 
square, where they have a field piece of cannon, 
And a flag staff for signals. Here and there, 
you meet with brokers, jewellers, and merchants 
of all descriptions ; also suttlers, offering provi- 
sions, and other articles to gratify the appetite. 
But by far the greater number are occupied with 
«he pearls ; some are busily employed in assort- 
ing them, for which purpose they make use of small 
i)ra9s plates, bbred throun;h with holes of dif- 
ferent fiizes ^ others arc weighing and offering 
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them fo the purchaser ; while others are drilling 
or boring them, which they perform for a 
trifle. , 

The pestilential smell, occasioned by the 
numbers of putrifying pearl fishes, renders the 
air of Condatchy insufi)?rably offensive, and pro- 
duces an immense number of worms, flies, and 
other vermin. Those who are not provided 
with much money, suffer great hardships, as all 
kinds of provisions are very dear, and even 
every drop of good water must be paid for. 
Those who drink the brackish water of this place, 
are often attacked by sickness ; it may easily be 
conceived, what an effect the extreme heat of 
the day, the cold of the night, the heavy dews, 
and the putrid smell, must have on weak con- 
stitutions. It is therefore no wonder, that of 
those who fall sick, many die, and many more 
return home with fevers, and other fatal dis- 
orders. The many disappointments usually expe- 
rienced by the lower classes of men in parti- 
cular, make them often repent of their coming 
here ; they are often' ruined, as they risk all 
they are worth to purchase pear! shells ; how- 
ever, there are many instances of their making 
a fortune beyond all expectation* A day la- 
bourer bought three oysters for a copper coin, 
of the value of two pence, and was so fortunate 
as to find one of the largest pearls, which the 
fishery produced that season. About tea o'clock 
At nighty a gun is fired; as a'ingnal; when they 
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sail from Condatchy, with an easterly or land 
wind, under the direction of a pilot : if the wind 
continues fair, they reach the bank before day, 
and begin diving at sunrise, Vhich they con- 
tinue, till the west or sea breeze sets in, with 
which they return. The moment they appear in 
sight, the colours are hoisted at the flag staff, 
and in the afternoon, they come to an anchor, so 
that the owners of the boats, are thereby en- 
abled to get their cargoes out before night, 
which may amount to 30,000 oysters, if the 
divers have been active and successful. Each 
boat carries twenty.one men, and ^ve heavy 
diving stones, for the use of ten divers, the rest 
of the crew consists of a head boat- man, and 
ten rowers, who assist in lifting up the divers 
and their shells. The diving stone is a piece of 
coarse heavy rock, a foot long, half a foot thick, 
and of a sugar-loaf shape, round at the top and 
bottom. A large hair rope is put through a hole 
itt the top ; these stones generally weigh about 
thirty pounds ; some divers use another kind of 
stone, shaped like a half moon, to bind round 
their bel^y, so that their f^et may be free. Their 
manner of diving is as follows : a diving stone 
and a net are connected with the boat, by two 
cords. The diver putting the toes of his right 
foot, on the hair rope of the diving slone, and 
those of his left on the net, seizes the two cords 
wiih one hand, and shutting his nostrils with ^he 
other, plunges into the water. On reaching ^' 
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bottom, he hangs the net round his neck, and 
oolieots into it the pearl sheikh as fast as possible, 
during the time he is able to remain under water, 
which is usually two minutes. He then resumes 
his former posture, and making a signal, by 
pulling the cords, be is immediately lifted into 
the boat. On emerging out of the sea, he dis- 
charges a quantity of water from his mouth and 
nose, and those who have not been long inured 
to diving, frequently discharge some blood ; but 
this does^not prevent them from diving again in 
their turn. When the first divers come up, and 
are drawing breath, the other five arc going 
down, with the same stones ; each brings up 
about one hundred oysters in his net, and if not 
interrupted by any accident, may make fifty 
trips in a morning. The divers and the boat'^s 
crew, get generally from the owner, instead of 
money, a fourth of the quantity they bring on 
shore ; but some are paid in cash, according to 
agreements made. 

The owners of the boats, sometimes sell their 
oyaters, and at other times, open them on their 
own account \ in the latter case, some put them 
on mats in a square, surrounded with a fence ; 
others dig holes of almost a foot deep, and throw 
them in till the fish dies ; after which, they open 
the shells, and take out the pearls with more 
ease. £ven these squares and hol^s are sold 
by auction, after the fishery is finished, as pearls 
often remian there, mixedwith the sand. 
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THE PHOLAS. 

Of all kinds of shell fish, the Pholaes are 
the most woDderful. From their great power9 
of penetration, eoropared with their apparent 
weakness, they justly excite the astonishment 
of the cnriouB observer* These animals are found 
in different places ; sometimes clothed in their 
proper shell, at the bottom of tlie water ; some- 
times concealed in lumps of marly earth ; and 
sometimes lodged, shell and all, in the body of 
tfie hardest marble. lu their proper shell, they 
assume different figures ; in general, they re- 
semble a muscle. But their penetration into 
rocks, and their residence there, makes up the 
most wonderful part of their history. 

This animal, when divested of its shell, re- 
sembles a roundish, soft pudding, with no in- 
strument that seems in the least fitted for boring 
- into stones, or even penetrating the softest sub- 
stance. It is furnished with two teeth indeed ; 
but these are placed in such a situation as to be 
incapable of touching the hollow surface of its 
stony dwelling ; it ha» also two covers to its 
shell, that open and shut at either end; but 
these are totally unserviceable to it as a miner. 
The instrument with which ii performs all its ope- 
rations, and buries itself in the hardest rocks, 
is only a broad fleshy substance, somewhat re- 
sembling a tongue, that is seen issuing fro^ii tl*-^ 
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bottom of its shell. With this soft, yielding 
instrument, it perforates the most solid mar- 
bles ; and having, while yet little and young, 
made its way, by a very narrow entrance, 
into the substance of the stone, it then begins 
to grow bigger, and thus to enlarge its apart* 
ment. 

The seeming unfitness, however, of this 
animal for penetrating into rocks, and ther^ 
forming ~^a habitation, has induced many phi- 
losophers to suppose, that they entered the rock 
while it was yet in a soft state, and from the 
petrifying quality of the water, that die whole 
rockafterwards hardened round them by degrees. 
Thus any penetrating quality, it was thought, 
was unjustly ascribed to them, as they only 
bored into a soft substance^ that was hardened 
by time. This opinion, however, has been 
confuted, in a very satisfactory manner, by 
Doctor Bohads who observed, that many of the 
pillars of the temple of Serapis at I^uteoli were 
penetrated by these animals. From thence be 
very justly concludes, that the pholas must have " 
pierced into them since they were erected ; for 
no workmen would have laboured a pillar into 
form, if it had been hone^-combed by W9rm8 in 
the quarry. In short, there can be no doubt 
that the pillars were perfectly sound when erec- 
ted ; and that the pholades have attacked them, 
during that time in which they continued buried 
under water, by means of the" earthquake that 
^allowed up the city. 
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From hence it appears, that, in all nature,^ 
there is not a greater instance of perseverance 
and patience than what this animal is ^een to 
exhibit. Furnished with the bluntest and sof- 
test auger, by slow, successive applications, 
it eflfeots what other animals are incapable of 

gerforming by force : penetrating the hardest 
odies only with its tongue. When, while 
yet naked and very small, it has effected aa 
entrance, and has buried its body in the stone, 
it there continues for life at its ease ; the sea^ 
water that enters at the little aperture, supplying 
it with luxurious plenty. 

When the animal has taken too great a quantity 
of water, it is seen to spurt it out of its bole 
with some violence. Upon this seemingly thin 
diet, it quickly grows larger and larger, and 
soon finds itself under a necessity of enlarging 
its habitation and its shell. The^ motion of the 
pholas is slow beyond conception ; its progress 
keeps pace with the growth of its body ; and, in 
proportion as it becomes larger, it makes its 
way farther into the rock. When it has got a 
certain way in, it then turns from its former 
direction, and hollows downward ; till, at last, 
when its habitation is completed, the whole 
apartment resembles the hole of a tobacco pipe ; 
the hole in the shank being that by which the 
animal entered. 

Thi^ immured, the pholas lives in darkness^ 
indolence and plenty ; it never removes frona 
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Ihe narrow manaion into which it has penetra- 
ted : and seems perfectly content with being in- 
closed in its own sepiilchre. The influx of the 
sea- water, ihat enters by its little gallery, sa- 
tisfies all its wanta; and withont -any other 
food, it is found to grow from seven to eight 
inches long, and thick in proportion* 

But fhey are not only supplied with their 
rooky habitation : they have also a shell to pro- 
tect them t this shell grows npon them in the 
body of the rock, and seems a very onneaesMury 
addition to their defence, which they have pro. 
cured for themselves by art* 

Yet the pholas thus shut up, is not so solitary 
an animal as it would at first appear ; for though 
it is immured in its hole without egress, though 
it is impossible for the animal, grown to a great 
size, to get out by the way it made in, yet many 
of this kind often meet in the heart of the 
rock, and, like miners in a siege, who some* 
times cross each other^s. galleries, they frequent- 
ly break in upon each others retreats. Whether 
their thus meeting be the work of accident or 
of choice, few can take upon them to deteiihine ; 
certain it is, diey are most commonly found in 
numbers in the same rock; and sometimes above 
twenty are discovered within a few inches of 
each other. 

As to the rest, this animal is found in greatest 
numbers at A ncona, in Italy; it is found along 
the shores of Normandy andPoitou, in France ; 
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it is found also upon some of the coasts of Scot- 
land : and, in general, is considered as a very 
great delicacy, at the tables of the luxurious. 

THE BARNACLE. 

: A Shell so coBimon as the Barnacle, can 
hardly have escaped the observation of those 
who live near the coast, as it is frequently seen 
adhering to the shells of oysters, muscles, and 
lobsters, and covers the small rocks which 
abound on the sea shore. The shell is 9f a 
sugar-loaf shape, and when perfect, is covered 
by a lid, which the animal inside raises from 
time to time to admit the sea water, and collect 
such food as is fitted for its nourishment. It i» 
open at the bottom, by which it sticks to the 
rock, and that with so much firmness, that it i» 
difficult to separate it, even with a knife. The 
little inhabitants of these shells are very singu- 
larly formed^ having twenty.four small feelers, 
which resemble so many feathers, and which 
serve them to secure the small sea insects on 
which they feed. — Whenever the animal feela 
inclined to search for prey, it lifts the lid which 
covers the shell, and stretches out its feelers 
like so many arms, which remain extended till 
M>mething comes within its reach ; when the 
Barnacle immediately seisze upon the prize^ 
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ftnd sinking within its shell,. devoars it at leisure; 
twelve of these feelers are smaller than the rest, 
and being more pliant, are thought to perform 
the office of hands. 

There is another kind of Barnacle, called 
the Goose Barnacle, which deserves to be no- 
ticed, on account of a mistaken notion pre. 
vailing amongst the ignorant, that the bird 
called the Barnacle Goose was not produced like 
other birds from an egg, but from the shell fish, 
we have mentioned. This error, absurd as it 
appears^ was not confined to the ignorant, bqt 
seems to have been believed by persons who 
ought to have viewed objects of this nature with 
other eyes. It was supposed by them, that the 
inhabitant of the shell tras a young bird, which 
having grown sufficiently, freed itself from the 
confinement of its shell, and dropped into the 
water below. Amongst others who held thi9 
opinion, was Gerard, the celebrated naturalist^ 
and his account is so curious, that we shall give 
it in his own words : — " But what our eyes have 
seen, and hands have touched, we shall declare s 
There is a small island in Lancashire, (on the 
western coast of England,) called " The Pile of 
Flanders,^' wherein are found broken pieces of 
old and bruised ships, some whereof have been 
cast thither by shipwreck ; and also the trunks 
and bodies, with the branches of old rotten 
trees, cast up there likewise ; whereon is found 
a certain froth, that in time breedeth into cer- 
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tain shells, in shape like those of a muscle, but 
sharper pointed, and of a whitish colour. One 
end whereof is fastened unto the inside of the 
shell, even as the fish of oysters and muscles, 
and the other end is made fast unto the belly, 
of a rude mass, which in time cometh to the 
shape and form of a bird. When it is perfectly 
formed, the shell gapeth open, and the first thing 
that appeareth, is t{m aforesaid lace or string ; 
next come the legs of the bird, hanging out, 
and as it groweth greater, it openeth the shell 
by degrees, till at length it has all come forth, 
and hangeth by the bill ; in a short space after, 
it Cometh to full maturity, and falleth into the 
sea, when it gathereth feathers, and groweth to 
a fowl, bigger than a mallard, and less than a 
goose, having black legs and bill, and feathers 
black and white spotted^ in such a manner as 
our magpie, which the people of Lancashire 
call by no other name than Tree Goose ; which 
in this place, and places adjoining, do. so 
much abound, that one of the best is bought for 
three pence. For the truth of this, if any doubt, 
may it please them to repair to me, and I shall 
satisfy them by the testimony of good wit- 
nesses." 

The body of the Lepas, or Goose Barnacle, 
is oval. The mouth consists of a long trunk, 
and is surrounded by twelve long feathers, arms, 
or feelers, which hang out from the mouth o^ 
the shell, and no doubt give rise to the mistak 
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amaioQ we baye mentipqed — ^fhe feelers being 
thought to resemble the feet and wings of a bircL 
|t is found sticking in clusters to the bottom of 
sifips, and sometimes to floating pieces of timber, 
which are washed on shore. — In this latter state, 
it was found not long since, by the fiiihermen of 
Baldoyle, wi^o exhibited it for money in Dublin, 
fs the Barnacle Goose, in its young state. 



^0B RAZOR FISH. 

THtg sfaelj fish is provided with a habitation 
shaped like the handle of a razor, and there- 
fore well adapted for assisting the animal in 
jienetrating the sand in which it resides ; just 
over the place where the razor buries itself* 
there k a small hole like a chimney, through 
which the animal breathes, or draws in the sea wa- 
ter. Upon the desertion of the tide, these boles 
are easily distinguished by the fishermen, who 
seek for it; and their inethod of enticing the 
razor up from its retreat is, by sprinkling a 
little sea salt upon the hole. This melting, no 
sooner reaches the razor below, than it rises 
instantly straight vpwards, and shews ikbout 
half its length above the surfeoe. Its appear* 
anoe is however momentary, and if the ibhtur- 
itian does M>t seize the opportunity, the razor 
buries it^df with^reat ease to its former depl^ ; 
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there it continues secure. No salt can allure 
it a second time— but it remains unmolested, un- 
less the fisher will be at the trouble of digging 
it out, sometimes two feet below the surface. 
In England, the razor fish is chiefly used for 
bait, but in Ireland* it is eaten, and is said to be 
nearly as rich and palataMe as the lobster. 

These animals are not provided with the 
means of leavilig the spot where they are placed, 
though they are furnished with a tongue, which 
amply fits them for their ordinary motions, and 
is perhaps one of the most curious cf Nature^s 
works. This instrument, so necessary for the ani- 
mal's safety and support, is fleshy, round, and ra- 
ther long ; it is pushed through the end of the shell, 
whenever the animal has occasion to use it, and 
Its extremity is capable of being formed into 
different shapes, according to the use required ; 
when it is to cut a hole in the sand, it ta^es the 
form ol a shovel, ending in a point, and after- 
wards can assume that of a hook, by which it 
takes a firmer hold, and buries itself to the 
desired depth. When the little workman has 
occasion to return to the surface, in search of 
food, the end of the tongue now has the shape 
of a knob, which it presses against the bottom 
of the hole, and pushes itself to the top. 

FINIS. 



Prfce boimd iu Sheep, eighi-pmcei^in Grain, aixper 
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